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/r  Missionaries 


A  MAP,  a  Bible,  and  a  commer- 
cial pilot's  license  are  a  strange 
combination.  But  these  could 
be  called  the  symbols  of  one  of 
the  most  unique  flight  schools  in 
the  country. 

This  amazing  school  is  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute's  aviation 
training  branch,  a  part  of  the  mis- 
sionary technical  course.  At 
Moody- Wooddale  airport,  twenty 
miles  west  of  Chicago's  loop,  seri- 
ous young  men  are  soaking  up 
practical  knowledge  on  how  to 
become  first-class  bush  pilots. 

But  they  will  be  bush  pilots  with 
a  difference.  They  will  be  mission- 
ary bush  pilots.  These  men  are 
supplying  wings   for  the  gospel. 

When  they  reach  some  faraway 
mission  field  they  have  to  know 


how  to  handle  a  plane  in  impos- 
sible situations  and  all  kinds  of 
weather.  They  have  to  be  able  to 
patch  anything  from  a  cracked 
cylinder  to  a  tear  in  the  fuselage. 
In  fact,  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  rebuild  a  safe  plane  from  what- 
ever materials  happen  to  be 
handy.  They  should  have  more 
than  a  passing  knowledge  of  radio 
communications,  meteorology, 
jungle  survival,  navigation,  and 
aerial  survey. 

Students  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  missionary  "tech"  course 
get  thorough  training  in  all  these 
phases  of  flying.  To  graduate  from 
this  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
approved  school  they  must  obtain 
a  commercial  pilot's  license  and  an 
aircraft  and  engine  mechanic's  li- 
cense. 


However,  they  must  have  more. 
In  the  first  two  of  their  four  years 
at  MBI  the  missionary  flyers  study 
Bible  and  theological  subjects  as 
well  as  principles  of  flight.  In  the 
last  two  years  they  concentrate 
on  the  technical  side  of  their  train- 
ing. 

This  sky  pilot  school  is  the  brain 
child  of  a  former  Baptist  minister 
and  pilot.  He  is  the  Rev.  Paul 
Robinson,  now  director  of  the  mis- 
sionary tech  course.  A  handsome 


man  with  a  crew-cut  and  an  easy- 
going manner,  usually  attired  in 
sports  clothes,  Mr.  Robinson 
makes  his  students  work  hard. 
This  is  for  their  own  safety,  he 
says. 

"You  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
survive  in  the  kind  of  country 
these  fellows  go  into." 

He  is  intensely  interested  in 
each  student,  even  after  he  is 
graduated.  Former  students  write 
to  him  regularly  from  all  over  the 
world. 

"Our  men  have  the  feeling  for 
missionary  work,  but  their  spe- 
cialty is  flying  airplanes,"  Mr. 
Robinson  points  out.  "Of  course, 
Moody  Bible  Institute  doesn't 
send  out  missionaries.  We  are  a 
school.  More  than  1,000  young 
people  are  here  studying  to  be 
missionaries,  pastors,  musicians, 
Christian  education  workers,  or 
missionary  technicians.  If  they 
want  to  go  to  a  mission  field  when 


they  graduate  they  must  apply  to 
an  organized  mission  board  just 
like  anyone  else.  "The  tech  course 
has  already  trained  fifty  pilots  for 
missionary  work.  We've  helped 
make  the  airplane  a  full-time  mis- 
sionary tool,"  he  says  with  justifi- 
able pride. 

The  flight  school,  which  began 
in  1946  with  a  class  of  three  men 
and  one  airplane,  has  grown  to  a 
full-time  class  of  60  men  and 
twelve  planes.  From  a  tie-down 
strip  at  Elmhurst  airport  near 
Chicago,  the  school  has  moved 
to  Moody-Wooddale  airport, 
which  it  formerly  shared  with 
another  group.  Recently,  however, 
they  acquired  sole  use  of  the  field, 
which  boasts  four  hangars,  a  com- 
plete engine  repair  shop,  and  a 
radio  control  tower. 

A  typical  student  is  Roger  Pater- 
son,  24,  a  sophomore,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Paterson,  169  Ard- 
more  Drive,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 
He  feels  that  God  wants  him  to  be 
a  missionary  pilot.  Explaining  how 


missionary  technicians  work  in 
the  field  he  said,  "We  don't  go 
out  as  missionaries  and  fly  our- 
selves around.  We  go  to  be  of 
service  to  other  missionaries.  We 
speed  up  their  effectiveness  by 
relieving  the  great  burdens  they 
have  in  just  getting  around  in 
jungle  or  mountainous  country.  In 
cases  of  emergency,  pilots  and 
their  small  planes  have  saved  the 
life  of  many  a  missionary." 
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Gramp 

SEEMS  like  old 
Gramp  can't  have 
any  peace  these 
days.  Every  time  he 
goes  to  a  meeting,  or 
anywhere  else  for  that 
matter,  folks  insist  on 
asking  him  why  he 
suddenly  started  to  at- 
tend church.  Gramp 
is  getting  mighty  fed 
up,  and  I  think  per- 
haps I  ought  to  ex- 
plain just  what  really 
did  happen. 

First  off,  I'll  try  to 
make  one  or  two 
things  clear.  "Gramp," 
as  we  all  call  the 
kindly  old  farmer,  is 
Dot    really    a    grand- 


Deacon 


father.  Nor  is  the  fel- 
low we  call  the  "Dea- 
con" really  a  deacon. 
He  is  the  minister 
of  our  small  local 
church. 

Well,  to  begin  with, 
Mr.  Gray,  the  "Dea- 
con," was  constantly 
after  Gramp  to  attend 
church.  Gramp  was 
no  heathen;  he  be- 
lieved in  the  church 
and  all  that  it  stood 
for.  However,  he  had 
the  idea  that  a  Chris- 
tian didn't  have  to  be 
in  church  each  Sun- 
day in  order  to  live  a 
proper  life.  Gramp 
has  his  sermon  every 


If  a  cornstalk  can  grow  healthy  outside  the  field, 

can  a  Christian  do  likewise  outside  the  church? 


Sunday.  He  makes  it  a  point  to 
tune  the  radio  to  a  good  church 
service,  and  he  is  always  happy 
to  make  a  donation  to  further  the 
word  of  God.  In  fact,  he  can  al- 
ways be  depended  on  to  give 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
neighborhood. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Gramp's 
house  that  Sunday  when  the  Dea- 
con dropped  in.  Gramp  insisted 
that  the  good  man  stay  for  dinner, 
and  the  Deacon,  never  one  to  miss 
a  chance  to  wrangle  with  the  Devil 
for  a  man's  soul,  promptly  ac- 
cepted. 

The  tasty  feast  came  to  an  end. 
The  Deacon  paid  his  compliments 
to  Gramp's  wife,  and  swiftly 
swung  into  his  favorite  subject. 

"Well,  Jim,  I  saw  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  church  this  morning,  but 
you  weren't  with  them,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"No,"  admitted  Gramp,  "I 
wasn't." 

"I'd  sure  like  to  know  just  what 
you  have  against  going  to  church. 
It  wouldn't  do  you  any  harm,  you 
know,"  laughed,  the  Deacon. 

"Nor  any  good.  We've  been 
through  all  this  before.  You  know 
I'm  a  God-fearing  man.  I'm  not 
living  a  life  of  sin.  Why,  I  don't 
even  use  a  mild  cuss  word  when  I 
hit  my  finger  with  a  hammer." 

"How  right  you  are!  I  know  that 
you  live  according  to  the  Good 
Book,  but — well,  it's  gotten  to  the 
point  where  I  can't  rest  easy  until 
I  see  you  right  there  in  the  front 
row  of  seats." 
|      "Well,  Deacon,  I  cap't  see  your 


logic.  What  makes  you  think  that 
being  a  member  of  your  flock  is  so 
important?"  asked  Gramp. 

"What  makes  you  think  it  isn't?" 
countered  the  Deacon,  playing  for 
time  to  think  a  bit. 

"I  can  hardly  explain  it,"  ad- 
mitted Gramp,  "but  come  with  me. 
I  think  I  can  give  you  a  pretty 
good  idea." 

The  Deacon  followed  Gramp 
down  the  lane  to  a  nice  cornfield. 
I  tagged  along  to  see  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

Gramp  waved  his  arm  toward 
the  field.  "What  do  you  think  of 
that  stand  of  corn,  Deacon?"  he 
asked. 

The  minister  rubbed  his  jaw  re- 
flectively, but  could  see  no  trick 
in  Gramp's  question.  "It's  a  dandy 
crop;  about  the  best  I've  seen  this 
year,"  he  admitted. 

"Right  you  are,  Deacon.  Now, 
let's  just  pretend  that  that  field  of 
corn  is  your  congregation.  This 
fence,"  Gramp  referred  to  the 
stout  four-strand  barbed  wire  that 
enclosed  the  corn,  "is  the  walls  of 
your  church." 

Deacon  nodded  his  head,  won- 
dering what  the  shrewd  Gramp 
was  leading  up  to. 

Gramp  took  a  step  to  one  side. 
He  pointed  to  a  lone  stalk  of  corn, 
outside  the  fence,  that  had  been 
concealed  from  the  Deacon's  view. 
"And  this  stalk,  outside  the  fence 
— outside  the  walls  of  your 
church,  if  you  please — represents 
me.  Now,  Deacon,  answer  one 
question  for  me.  Am  I  not  just  as 
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healthy  as  any  member  of  your 
fold?" 

Deacon  refused  to  answer  the 
question,  but  Gramp  could  tell  by 
the  look  in  his  eyes  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  Yes,  Gramp  had 
the  Deacon  on  the  short  end  of  the 
deal,  and  the  Deacon  had  no 
comeback. 

"But,  Jim,  I  still  think  you 
should  come  to  church,"  he  in- 
sisted, rather  weakly. 

Gramp  just  smiled.  He  had  the 
upper  hand  and  he  knew  it. 

The  two  men  parted  the  best  of 
friends  that  afternoon,  but  Gramp 
knew  very  well  that  Deacon 
would  sooner  or  later  think  of 
another  argument  to  use  on  him. 

When  Mr.  Gray  walked  to  the 
altar  the  next  Sunday  he  got  the 
surprise  of  his  life.  He  had  started 
to  smile  a  greeting  to  his  con- 
gregation, but  the  smile  froze  on 
his  face.  He  removed  his  glasses, 
wiped  them  off,  replaced  them, 
and  took  another  look.  He  could 
hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
eyes.  There  was  Gramp,  big  as 
life,  in  the  very  front  row  of  seats. 

Deacon  at  last  got  himself  un- 
der control.  His  sermon  that  Sun- 
day was  one  of  his  best.  He  really 
gave  the  Devil  his  just  dues,  and 


the  folks  talked  of  the  sermon  for 
a  long  time. 

After  the  service,  Deacon 
rushed  to  the  door  faster  than 
usual.  He  wanted  to  be  sure 
Gramp  didn't  slip  out  before  he 
could  speak  to  him. 

"Well,  Jim,  this  is  certainly  won- 
derful! Mind  telling  me  why  you 
suddenly  changed  your  mind?'  he 
asked  the  farmer. 

"The  cows  broke  out  of  the  pas- 
ture last  night,"  said  Gramp. 

"What — what  has  that  to  do 
with  your  being  in  church  today?" 

"Remember  that  stalk  of  corn  I 
showed  you?" 

"How  could  I  forget  it?" 
laughed  Deacon. 

"Well,  the  fence  kept  the  cows 
out  of  the  cornfield,  but  it  didn't 
protect  that  lone  stalk  outside  the 
field." 

"Oh!  I  get  it  now!  Just  suppose 
one  of  those  cows  was  the  Devil." 

"That's  exactly  why  I  decided  to 
get  inside  the  fence,  but  quick," 
admitted  Gramp. 

Now  you  people  know  why 
Gramp  goes  to  church,  but  I  want 
to  know  if  my  pals  and  I  were 
helping  the  Devil  or  the  Deacon 
when  we  pulled  the  staples  out  of 
those  four  fence  posts. 


It  Is  Blessed  to  Receive,  Too 

To  that  person  who  is  given  to  natural  generosity,  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  extend  favors  or  gifts  to  others  than  it  is  for  them  to 
receive  them.  However,  it  is  well  to  remember,  there  may  be  occa- 
sions when  it  is  quite  as  important  that  one  accept  favors  or  gifts 
graciously  as  it  is  to  grant  them  generously. 

— Mary  Sanders 


Seashore  Secrets 


* 


Matthev?  J.  Quinn 


* 


ARE  YOU  ONE  of  those  folks 
L  who  find  the  seashore  good 
only  for  swimming  and  pic- 
nics? If  you  are,  you've  been  miss- 
ing at  least  half  the  fun.  Matter  of 
fact,  anyone  who'll  take  the  trou- 
ble to  walk  along  an  average  sec- 
tion of  beach  with  both  eyes  wide 
open  is  likely  to  discover  an  un- 
buried  treasure  of  entertainment 
as  a  reward  for  his  pains.  All 
you'll  need  is  a  little  patience  and 
an  idea  of  what  to  look  for. 

Just  stroll  along  the  shore  near 
the  water,  and  chances  are  you'll 
run  into — and  step  on,  if  you're 
not  careful — the  starfish,  a  year- 
round  resident  at  most  of  our 
beaches.  If  this  little  fellow  had 
sleeves,  he'd  have  a  lot  of  tricks 
up  them.  You  probably  won't  have 
to  wait  long  for  him  to  display 
some  of  his  unique  talents,  and 
they'll  put  you  to  shame. 

For  instance,  can  you  eat  with 
your  hands  full,  open  an  oyster 
barehanded,  or  grow  a  brand  new 
arm  or  two  every  now  and  then? 


A  starfish  can.  Each  of  this  versa- 
tile fellow's  five  arms  (he  boasts 
relatives  who  have  eight)  are 
thoughtfully  equipped  with  rows 
of  tiny  suction  tubes.  Using  these, 
this  four-ounce  lightweight  can 
exert  a  pull  of  well  over  three 
pounds.  When  he  wraps  his  arms 
around  an  oyster,  all  these  suction 
cups  go  into  action,  and  pull  on 
the  shell  until  the  exhausted  oy- 
ster relaxes  and  the  shell  opens. 
But  with  all  his  five  arms  full,  so 
to  speak,  is  the  starfish  at  a  loss  to 
get  at  his  meal?  Not  at  all.  This 
ingenious  invertebrate  believes  in 
coming  prepared,  and  has  a  semi- 
portable  stomach  for  just  such 
emergencies.  Keeping  the  oyster 
shell  open  with  his  arms,  he  in- 
serts this  handy  device  into  the 
opened  shell,  and  sucks  out  the 
reluctant  oyster. 

The  scientist  calls  our  star- 
shaped  performer  Asterias  For- 
besi.  We  don't  know  what  the 
oyster  calls  him,  and  perhaps  it's 
just  as  well.  In  fact,  A.  Forbesi 
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makes  the  entire  oyster  industry 
mad;  his  free-lance  oystering  costs 
Atlantic  coast  oystermen  over 
$200,000  every  year.  In  return, 
they  do  their  best  to  make  life 
most  uncertain  for  him.  But  he 
refuses  to  let  the  opinion  of  others 
alter  his  eating  habits,  and  con- 
tinues beating  his  two-armed 
critics  at  their  own  game. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  cat  has 
only  nine  lives,  but  a  starfish  is 
not  so  meagerly  supplied.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  compensate  for  his  lack 
of  popularity  that  Mother  Nature 
gave  him  the  power  of  regenera- 
tion. This  means,  as  the  oystermen 
found  to  their  sorrow,  that  if  you 
cut  a  starfish  right  smack  in  two, 
and  throw  the  pieces  back  into 
the  water,  you'll  soon  have  two 
starfish  instead  of  one.  If  one  of 
his  crustacean  enemies — the  crab, 
for  example — should  nip  off  one 
or  two  of  his  extremities,  he  can 
afford  to  be  philosophical  about 
the  loss.  They'll  grow  right  back 
again.  So  if  you  come  upon  a  star- 
fish with  four  good-sized  arms, 
and  one  small  new  one,  you  can 
just  bet  he's  recently  had  an  un- 
pleasant encounter  with  a  lobster 
or  crab.  And  if  you  wish  to  hold 
one  in  your  hand,  be  sure  not  to 
pick  him  up  by  an  arm:  he  may 
nonchalantly  detach  himself  from 
this  appendage  and  head  for  safe- 
ty, leaving  you  with  a  unique 
souvenir.  Sometimes  when  a  star- 
fish loses  one  extremity  it  is  re- 
placed by  two  new  ones.  So  you 
see,  he  can  afford  to  be  liberal 
with  them;  he  literally  has  arms  to 
throw  away. 

He's  rather  a  slow-moving,  in- 
active fellow,  and  can't  offer  much 


in  the  way  of  athletic  feats.  In 
one  way,  however,  he  is  remark- 
ably agile.  To  look  at  him,  you'd 
never  guess  that  when  turned  over 
on  his  back,  he  can  right  himself 
without  difficulty. 

For  a  citizen  who  keeps  to  him- 
self a  good  deal,  the  starfish  knows 
a  lot  about  what's  going  on  around 
him.  Look  closely  and  you'll  see 
why.  He  has  five  eyes,  like  little 
red  spots,  at  the  tips  of  his  arms. 
With  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
so  to  speak,  there's  not  much  that 
escapes  him.  But  even  if  you  were 
to  place  the  starfish  in  complete 
darkness,  vou'd  find  that  he  would 
still  be  aole  to  follow  a  moving 
oyster  that  was  several  feet  away. 
That's  because  his  powerful  sense 
of  smell  is  also  located  in  his  arms. 

While  you're  watching  the  star- 
fish, you'll  probably  see,  entangled 
among  the  seaweed,  some  black 
leathery  objects,  rectangular  in 
form,  with  long  strings  at  each 
corner.  They  look  like  a  woman's 
pocketbook,  and  are  often  called 
sea-purses.  You  may  have  won- 
dered more  than  once  where  they 
came  from,  and  what  purpose  they 
served.  Marine  biologists  have 
solved  this  little  mystery  for  you; 
they  have  identified  these  as  the 
egg  cases  of  sharks.  Far  away  and 
miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  they  were  used  to  conceal 
the  shark's  eggs  from  the  eyes  of 
predatory  sea  roamers. 

We've  mentioned  only  two  of 
the  many  fascinating  things  you'll 
find  at  the  seashore.  Next  time  you 
go  there,  look  around!  Mother  Na- 
ture has  many  star  performers. 
Flatter  her  with  a  little  curiosity 
and  she'll  have  them  entertain  you. 


J.  ROM  beyond  one  of  the  outbuildings 
a  shrill  scream  cut  through  the  cool,  morn- 
ing silence.  Ray  Talmadge,  riding  in 
from  Dry  Creek,  stopped  his  mount  and 
straightened  in  his  saddle,  a  tall,  lean  boy 
whose  coppery  skin  was  half-shadowed 
under  the  wide  brim  of  his  Stetson. 


Devil  in  his  Hand 


Matt  Christopher 


"That's  Thunder!"  he  said. 
"Let's  go,  Mike!" 

He  reined  his  cow  pony  around 
and  dug  spurs  into  the  animal's 
flanks.  A  deep,  rebellious  feeling 
suddenly  gnawed  at  his  stomach, 
for  he  knew  what  caused  the  half- 
wild  sorrel  stallion  to  bellow. 

The  black  tail  of  his  mount 
whipped  as  the  horse  streaked 
across  the  hard  ground  toward  the 
out-building  whose  shingled  roof 
glistened  under  the  Arizona  sun. 
They  rounded  the  corner.  There 
ahead  of  them  Ray  saw  the  corral 
where  a  dozen  of  his  father's 
horses  were  ranting  and  whinny- 
ing in  fear. 

A  tall  man  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  corral, 
swinging  a 
twelve-foot  bull- 
whip  at  a  sor- 
rel stallion.  The 
whip  lashed  in 
the  air  like  an 
uncoiling,  angry 
snake.  The  tip  of 
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it  caught  the  stallion  first  on  the 
belly,  then  on  the  neck.  The  big 
animal  reared  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
mad,  fierce  pain. 

"Pat!  Stop!  Stop  whipping  that 
horse!"  Ray  shouted  as  he  rode 
up. 

For  one  instant  Pat  Mulroy,  a 
foreman  of  the  Talmadge  ranch, 
turned  his  head.  His  narrowed 
eyes  blazed  under  his  wide- 
brimmed  hat.  His  angular  face, 
wrinkled  with  age  and  weather, 
twitched  at  the  jaws. 

"Keep  out  of  this!"  he  yelled 
back.  "I'm  going  to  teach  this  crit- 
ter who's  boss!" 

"Pat!"  Ray  shouted  again.  "I'm 
not  going  to  warn  you  again!" 

"Then  hightail 
it  out  of  here!" 
the  foreman 
snarled.  "I've  got 
business  to  do!" 
He  started 
pulling  back  the 
vicious  -  looking 
bullwhip.  I  n  - 
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stant  hatred  flooded  Ray's  heart. 
He  could  see  that  Mulroy  was  ob- 
sessed with  the  terrible  ambition 
to  keep  on  thrashing  Thunder. 
Suddenly  he  knew  what  he  had 
first  suspected  when  he  had  cap- 
tured Thunder  and  brought  him 
home.  It  seemed  insane  to  think 
that  a  man  could  be  jealous  of  a 
horse,  but  that's  how  it  was  with 
Mulroy. 

Previously  the  horses  were  un- 
der Pat's  care.  He  had  grown  self- 
ishly fond  of  them.  They,  in  turn, 
respected  him.  Now  that  Thunder 
had  joined  them,  there  had  come 
a  change.  The  horses  had  dis- 
covered that  one  of  their  own  kind 
had  the  respected  qualities  of  a 
leader.  From  Ray's  standpoint  it 
was  nothing  to  worry  anyone, 
even  Mulroy.  To  the  contrary,  it 
was  helpful. 

But  Mulroy  would  not  see  it 
that  way.  He  wanted  the  respect 
of  the  horses  to  be  focused  only 
on  him. 

All  at  once  Ray  understood  why 
the  lashing  with  the  bullwhip.  It 
was  to  aggravate  the  stallion  so 
intently  that  Pat  expected  even 
Ray  would  be  happy  to  be  rid  of 
the  animal. 

Angrily,  Ray  grabbed  his  lariat. 
He  circled  it  over  his  head  twice 
then  watched  it  uncoil  as  it  sped 
through  the  air.  It  fell  expertly 
over  Mulroy's  shoulders. 

Ray  pulled  on  his  end.  He  saw  a 
surprised,  enraged  glance  spring 
from  Mulroy. 

"Let  loose,  you  fool!"  Pat  roared. 
"Let  loose!" 

"I  warned  you,  Pat!"  Ray  said, 
dragging  him  toward  the  fence. 
"And  if  I  ever  see  you  doing  this 
again,  I'll  see  that  Dad  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  his  words  drowned 
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in  his  throat  as  ne  looked  up  at 
sight  of  a  reddish  blur  beyond. 
The  muscles  in  his  jaw  tightened 
as  he  rose  stiffly  in  his  saddle  and 
watched  the  sorrel  stallion  clear 
the  wooden  fence  in  a  high,  grace- 
ful leap  and  head  for  the  meadow. 

"He's  running  away!"  Pat  cried. 
"See  what  you've  done?  I  ought  to 
whip  you  for  this,  Pat!" 

The  foreman  said  nothing.  In 
his  hand  he  gripped  the  stock  of 
his  bullwhip  with  a  vein-corded 
hand,  while  the  rest  of  the  snake- 
like whip  rested  on  the  ground. 

"Let's  go,  Mike!"  snapped  Ray. 

He  spurred  the  cow  pony  and 
steered  it  away  from  the  fence.  He 
leaned  forward  in  the  saddle  and 
pulled  the  brim  of  his  Stetson 
down  tighter.  He  could  not  let 
Thunder  get  away.  He  could  not 
permit  Pat  to  win  out,  especially 
since  he  had  tried  it  in  the  most 
cruel,  persecuting  method  possi- 
ble. 

It  was  the  bullwhip,  Ray  told 
himself.  Something  about  it 
seemed  to  obsess  Pat.  Once  before 
he  had  used  it  on  a  dog.  Then, 
trembling  with  fear  as  if  an  inner 
source  had  made  him  do  it,  he  had 
apologized  and  promised  never  to 
do  it  again.  He  never  had,  either, 
until  Thunder  came  along. 

The  cow  pony  sailed  over  the 
short-cut  grass,  cut  through  a  nar- 
row ridge,  and  then  pulled  up  the 
steep  side  to  an  aspen-edged 
meadow.  Ahead  of  them  Thunder 
raced  with  his  golden  mane  flying 
in  the  wind.  A  bit  of  savage  joy 
lingered  in  Ray's  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment. No  horse  had  ever  leaped 
over  that  fence  before. 

"Come  on,  Mike,"  Ray  en- 
couraged his  mount.  "Faster,  boy." 

After   a   distance   the  meadow 


dropped  into  a  ravine.  The  horse 
slowed  as  it  climbed  sure-footedly 
down  the  rock-ribbed  side,  across 
the  shallow,  clear-watered  creek, 
and  up  the  other  side.  Ray  saw 
Thunder  racing  on  ahead  of  them 
on  the  stretch  of  prairie,  but  the 
gap  had  narrowed  between  them. 

Ray  knew  the  stallion  was  tir- 
ing. The  great  horse  had  been 
partly  tired  before  the  chase  had 
started. 

Ray  dug  spurs  against  Mike's 
sides.  "Let's  catch  him,  boy,"  he 
said,  "before  he  reaches  that 
canyon!" 

Mike  seemed  to  understand. 
The  earth  passed  swifter  beneath 
him.  The  sound  of  his  hooves  were 
like  a  musical  tune  on  the  desolate 
waste. 

Presently  Ray  saw  Thunder 
stop,  hesitate  as  if  considering  his 
next  move,  then  veer  to  his  left. 
About  a  mile  in  that  direction 
were  the  rocks  and  crags  that  cov- 
ered the  downslope  of  the  hills. 
The  hills,  like  the  canyon,  were  a 
safe  refuge  for  the  stallion.  The 
hills  had  been  his  home.  There 
were  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

But  Ray  did  not  think  he  be- 
longed there.  By  now  those  horses 
had  another  stallion  to  lead  them. 
Thunder  belonged  in  the  world  of 
men  now.  He  had  proven  that. 
That  slight  wildness  that  was  still 
in  him  could  be  tamed,  and  with- 
out a  bullwhip. 

Thunder  was  tiring.  The  gap 
between  them  was  closing  up  fast. 
Ray  readied  his  lariat.  Presently 
he  was  within  lassoing  distance. 
He  tossed  the  rope.  It  fell  gently 
over  the  stallion's  head,  settled 
around  his  smooth,  graceful  neck. 

"Hold  it,  Thunder!"  Ray  cried, 


slowing  his  mount  and  drawing 
the  lariat  taut. 

Thunder  halted,  lifted  his  front 
hooves  into  the  air  and  neighed 
in  shrill  anger.  He  turned,  show- 
ing his  white  teeth  under  the 
curled,  leathery  lip,  and  came 
after  Ray. 

Mike  whinnied  in  fear,  leaped 
aside  to  escape  the  stallion. 

"Why,  you  coward!"  shouted 
Ray.  And  then  he  realized  that 
Mike  would  have  had  no  chance 
against  Thunder.  It  was  just  as 
well. 

Suddenly  Thunder  dug  his 
hooves  into  the  hard  turf  and 
stopped.  The  surprising  act  pulled 
Ray  out  of  his  saddle.  He  tumbled 
to  the  ground,  falling  easily  so  as 
not  to  hurt  himself,  but  he  did  not 
lose  grip  of  the  lariat.  He  rolled  to 
his  feet  quickly  and  stood  watch- 
ing Thunder.  The  big  stallion 
stared  at  him,  then  again  lifted  his 
front  hooves  and  let  a  loud,  fierce 
whinny  burst  from  his  throat. 

"No,  Thunder!  No!"  exclaimed 
Ray.  "I  won't  hurt  you!  Be  still, 


"He's   been   with   the   company  a 
time." 


long 
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boy!  It's  me — Ray!  Don't  you  re- 
member me?  Easy,  Thunder!" 

He  dodged  the  flailing  hooves, 
continually  talking,  trying  to  pac- 
ify the  stallion.  The  big  horse, 
really  tired  now,  was  using  its 
last  bit  of  energy  in  trying  to  beat 
back  what  he  suspected  was  his 
enemy.  His  coppery  coat  glistened 
with  sweat. 

"You  big  dope!"  chided  Ray. 
"Stop  it,  will  you?  You'll  die  on 
your  feet  if  you  don't!  And  I  want 
you,  Thunder!  I  want  you  for  my 
own!" 

The  stallion  stopped,  stared  at 
him.  It  seemed  that  the  voice  of 
the  boy  before  him  was  suddenly 
familiar,  as  was  that  young,  kind 
face.  It  was  not  like  the  angry, 
sunburnt  face  of  the  man  who 
had  whipped  him. 

Ray  smiled.  "Thataboy,  Thun- 
der," he  whispered.  "You  remem- 
ber me  now,  don't  you?  I'm  your 
friend,  your  pal.  You'll  never  have 
to  be  afraid  again  of  any  bull- 
whip.  No,  sir,  Thunder.  You're 
mine."  His  laughter  rang  out  soft- 
ly among  the  aspens  and  the  sage 
that  fringed  the  quiet  prairie. 
"Now,  ease  up,  Thunder.  I  want 
you  to  take  me  back  home.  Just 
like  you  did  before." 


He  walked  closer  and  closer  to 
the  stallion.  He  showed  no  fear, 
and  smiled  to  show  he  meant  no 
harm.  He  reached  the  stallion's 
side,  then  leaped  up.  The  horse 
did  not  move,  except  to  turn  his 
head  to  look  back  at  him. 

Ray  patted  him  gently,  then 
clutched  the  rope  that  was  around 
Thunder's  neck.  "Ain't  much  of  a 
rein,  Thunder.  But  you  know  the 
way  home,  don't  you?" 

They  rode  back  to  the  ranch 
slowly,  for  the  stallion  was  tired, 
and  Ray  was  in  no  hurry. 

As  they  reached  the  corral  Ray 
saw  Pat  Mulroy  standing  near  a 
tree  stump  into  which  the  blade  of 
an  axe  was  half -buried.  The  fore- 
man stared  at  Ray  and  at  the 
horse.  Something  strange  came 
over  his  face.  A  smile  quivered  on 
his  lips. 

Ray  gazed  surprisedly  at  the 
thing  he  held  in  his  hands,  then 
lifted  his  eyes  to  Mulroy's.  "Pat," 
he  said  softly.  "That's  your  bull- 
whip.  You've  chopped  it  to 
pieces." 

"Yes,  Ray,"  Pat  nodded.  "It  was 
the  Devil.  It  was  the  only  way  I 
could  get  rid  of  it."  He  looked  up 
at  the  horse  and  smiled. 

"Hi,  Thunder,"  he  said. 


An  Insult 

A  wise  head  knows  that  what  appears  to  be  an  insult  may  be  no 
more  than  a  man's  indigestion  or  a  woman's  indisposition,  to  be 
treated  as  such,  and  explained  by  quiet  talk. 
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This  hard-to-believe  article  is  a  projection  into  the 
future.  It  is  based  on  a  study  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 


A  ray  of  early  morning  light 
has  found  a  photo-electric  cell  on 
the  mast  rising  from  the  sun  roof 
of  your  house.  The  touch  of  light, 
faint  as  it  is  through  the  dawn  fog, 
is  felt  by  sensitive  transiters. 
Through  them,  the  sun's  gentle 
presence  sets  soothing  music  to 
playing.  A  soft  pastel  glow  dispels 
the  shadows  of  the  night  and 
brings  the  room  to  life.  You  stir. 
The  smell  of  the  morning  country- 
side is  exhilarating  as  the  air- 
fresheners  increase  their  tempo 
for  daytime  living. 


You're  pleasantly  hungry — a 
problem  easily  solved.  You  reach 
out  to  the  menu  chest  beside  your 
bed.  Hot  coffee  is  ready  and  the 
food,  in  concentrated  form  which 
eliminates  any  need  for  disposal 
of  left-overs,  is  delicious  to  your 
taste  buds  and  satisfying  to  the 
needs  of  your  body  mechanism. 

Thoroughly  awake  and  revital- 
ized, you  get  up  and  look  out  over 
the  green  slope  above  the  lake. 
Although  it's  still  early  spring,  42 
degrees  outdoors,  you  need  not 
be   concerned  about  inside  tem- 
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perature.  Energy  from  the  sun 
heats  your  home  in  cold  weather 
and  cools  it  by  a  refrigerating 
process  in  summer. 

Back  to  the  Present 

A  sudden  clangor  startles  you; 
the  telephone  is  ringing.  With  an 
effort,  you  bring  your  mind  back 
from  the  1975  world  you've  been 
imagining.  It  is  still  only  1955. 
The  exciting  adventures  of  life  in 
the  future  remain  a  heady  mixture 
of  possibilities  and  probabilities. 

The  intruding  phone  call  is  at- 
tended to;  it  was  only  Joe,  asking 
to  borrow  your  camera.  You  let  the 
visions  of  the  future  fade  a  little, 
but  reluctantly,  because  they 
weren't  just  daydreams. 

The  images  you  saw  of  your  life 
in  1975  were  based  on  the  think- 
ing, the  knowledge,  and  the  realis- 
tic estimates  of  fact-seeking 
scientists  and  practical  leaders  of 
business  and  industry. 

Neither  scientists  nor  business- 
men make  blue-sky  predictions. 
The  difficulties  in  building  the 
better  America  of  1975  were  not 


"I  sure  hope  you  like  creamed  celery, 
creamed  gravy,  creamed  potatoes, 
creamed  peas,  creamed  asparagus, 
creamed  corn,  creamed  carrots,  creamed 
chicken,  creamed  beef,  creamed  .  .  .  " 
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discounted.  Obviously,  the  con- 
sequences of  another  war  are  un- 
predictable. Another  factor  in- 
volving the  nation's}  ability  to 
reach  ever-higher  goals  is  whether 
or  not  the  general  climate  in  poli- 
tics and  economics  will  encourage 
investment  in  expanding  oppor- 
tunities and  freedom  of  enterprise. 

These  considerations  were  duly 
noted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  its  appraisal 
of  the  potentialities  of  future 
years.  Yet  this  association  of  prac- 
tical industrialists,  whose  com- 
panies produce  some  85  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  manufactured 
goods,  has  made  stirring  estimates 
of  what  the  nation  can  do. 

You  take  another  look  at  the 
reports  and  graphs  of  our  future 
possibilities.  It's  difficult  to  keep 
your  imagination  in  the  present. 
You  lean  back,  relaxed,  and  again 
project  your  imagination  into  the 
years. 

Home  of  the  Future 

Again  you  are  looking  out  the 
big  windows  of  your  1975  home. 
You  turn  away  and  walk  through 
the  spacious  rooms  that  are  shin- 
ing spic-and-span  even  though 
your  wife  is  away  on  a  trip. 

Marvelous  new  devices  have 
taken  all  the  drudgery  and  bore- 
dom out  of  housework.  House- 
work? The  word  itself  is  getting 
obsolete. 

Very  little  housework  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  year  of  1975  on 
the  eve  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  United 
States. 

For  one  thing,  no  dust  or  grime 
sifts  in  from  the  outside.  Airy  and 
open  as  your  house  is,  with  its 
"out-of-doors"  character,  its  great 


picture  windows,  and  fresh  atmos- 
phere, no  dust  or  insects  can  en- 
ter through  the  air  filtering  and 
conditioning  vanes. 

Cooking  as  you  knew  it  in  years 
long  gone  created  most  of  the 
problems  of  housekeeping  and 
sanitation.  Now  foods  without  an 
iota  of  waste,  prepared  for  serving 
in  electronic  cabinets  in  various 
parts  of  the  house  make  kitchen 
police  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Cleaning,  mopping,  and  dust- 
ing went  out  of  date  years  ago.  If 
internal  dust  seems  to  have 
dimmed  the  sparkling  beauty  of 
your  furnishings,  you  simply  re- 
verse the  air-conditioning  and  the 
dust  vanishes.  Aerosol  sprays  au- 
tomatically take  care  of  the  clean- 
ing and  polishing  of  the  hard 
surfaces  of  walls  and  furniture. 

Yes,  it  would  be  wonderful  to 
have  a  home,  in  1975,  that  would 
work  for  you,  serve  your  desires 
for  pleasant  living,  that  would 
make  very  few  demands  that  you 
be  a  handyman. 

Building  the  Future 

But  we're  still  in  1955  and  we 
have  to  build  toward  the  future. 
There  isn't  much  doubt  about  our 
growth  as  a  people.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  figures  that  11,000 
new  Americans  are  arriving  every 
day.  Taking  into  consideration 
both  the  birth  and  death  statistics, 
we  are  growing  as  a  nation  at  the 
rate  of  7,000  persons  a  day. 

You  reflect,  practically,  that 
population  growth  alone  doesn't 
necessarily  make  for  better  stand- 
ards of  living.  In  fact,  without 
expanding  production,  larger 
I  populations  can  be  tragic.  The 
i  nearstarving,  teeming  millions  of 


Asiatic  countries  furnish  the  evi- 
dence of  that. 

For  us  in  the  United  States  the 
growing  population  presents  the 
picture  of  a  powerful,  energetic, 
vital  nation.  It  also  causes  some 
problems.  Assuming  we  have  as 
many  as  the  220,000,000  people 
foreseen  by  1975,  we  will  need 
about  22,000,000  additional  jobs  to 
supply  the  incomes,  goods,  and 
services  our  country  will  require. 

How  are  all  these  jobs  to  come 
into  existence?  Even  today  it  takes 
about  $12,000  of  investment  to 
back  up  the  average  job.  At  that 
rate  we  as  a  people  must  save  and 
invest  about  $264,000,000,000  just 
to  provide  for  new  jobs,  not  to 
mention  the  vast  sums  that  will  be 
needed  just  to  keep  things  going, 
and  to  care  for  and  replace  our 
existing  productive  and  distribut- 
ing facilities. 

You  can  see  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous job  ahead  for  all  of  us — 
production  workers,  business  lead- 
ers, scientists,  professional  people, 
everybody.  But  it  will  be  worth  it. 

A  Better  World 

Your  1975  house  on  the  green 
slope  is  quiet — too  quiet.  With 
your  wife  and  the  children  off  to 
Switzerland  on  a  short  visit  to  her 
family,  you  miss  their  voices. 

You  turn  on  the  news-o-rama. 
You  see  that  the  President  is  mak- 
ing another  quick  'round-the- 
world  trip,  with  brief  stops  to  talk 
with  national  leaders  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  He'll  be  back  in  Washing- 
ton tomorrow.  The  great  atomic- 
powered  overseas  airliners  will 
carry  him,  or  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter,  around  the  earth  in  a  sin- 
gle day,  with  time  out  for  visits. 

Such  feats  of  travel   are  com- 
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monplace  in  1975.  As  new  atomic 
drives  are  developed,  and  metal- 
plastic  alloys  to  resist  immense 
heat  are  discovered,  space  travel 
has  lost  most  of  its  obstacles  and 
its  terrors. 

Besides  these  marvels  that  make 
life  an  exciting  adventure,  the 
1975  world  is  a  good  one,  worth 
every  bit  of  all  the  hard  work, 
courage,  and  ingenuity  that  went 
into  it.  There  is  a  comparative 
absence  of  pain  and  disease.  Most 
forms  of  cancer  and  tumors,  as 
well  as  the  communicable  diseas- 
es, are  rapidly  being  overcome. 

The  nightmare  of  a  world  starv- 
ing for  food  and  thirsting  for 
water  has  been  averted.  Long  ago, 
awakened  to  the  danger,  conser- 
vationists found  ways  of  making 
sure  that  the  soil  everywhere  on 
earth  will  remain  fruitful.  Wise 
use  of  water  resources  is  universal 
practice,  and  there  is  little  pros- 
pect anywhere  of  suffering  from 
droughts.  Virtually  all  of  the 
earth's  surface  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive of  food  whenever  needed 
— although  chemistry  and  physics 
have  unlocked  sources  of  sus- 
tenance hitherto  inaccessible  to 
man.  The  seas  are  being  made  to 
yield  their  vast  harvests. 

Man,  in  fact,  has  found  the 
ways  to  do  what  plants,  even  the 
lowliest  weeds,  have  been  doing 
from  the  beginning — to  live  more 
directly  on  the  sun's  energy,  to 
synthesize  part  of  his  physical 
needs  from  light,  water,  and  air. 


Preparing  for  the  Future 

Come  back  from  your  musing 
on  the  future.  Your  thoughts  must 
take  a  more  practical  turn.  Just 
how  will  you  be  able  to  earn  your 
share  of  the  marvels  the  future 
will  bring? 

The  estimates  on  real  income 
made  by  the  NAM  are  reassuring. 
If  the  long-term  trend  of  Ameri- 
can productivity  continues  to  rise, 
by  1975  average  real  income  per 
capita  at  present  prices  will  in- 
crease from  $1,950  to  $3,200.  Not 
only  will  incomes  be  higher,  they 
reason,  but  increasing  industrial 
efficiency  will  bring  more  things 
into  the  homes  and  hands  of  every- 
day people. 

Still,  you  don't  live  on  statistics. 
You  realize  that  progress  means 
change.  You  will  have  to  prepare 
yourself  right  now  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future. 

New  epochs  of  atomic  energy, 
chemistry,  electronics  are  in  the 
making.  So  too,  already  in  1955, 
are  the  miracles  of  automation. 
You've  read  that  industry  is  just 
beginning  to  gear  the  electronic 
brain  to  whole  series  of  automatic 
machines.  All  of  these  things,  in  a 
dynamic  and  free  economy,  will 
mean  more  new  industries,  more 
jobs,  and  new  kinds  of  jobs. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  go  fur- 
ther in  your  training,  to  use  more 
of  your  leisure  time  for  study. 
Technology  is  great,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  scientific  developments 
taking  place  in  industry  is  terrific. 


OUR  COVERS 

This  month  Link's  covers  feature  city  scenes.  On  the  front  cover 
is  the  majestic  Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City,  with  Grant's 
Tomb  to  the  left.  On  the  back  cover  is  a  Chicago  scene.  The  Tower- 
of-Babel-like  building  to  the  left  is  the  old  water  works. 
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THE 
WEST'S 
ROUGHEST 
GAME 

Douglas    Nelson   Rhodes 

WHEN  Cortez  and  his  band  of 
tough  troopers  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  they  cast  about 
for  some  spectacular  means  of 
impressing  the  populace  with  their 
courage  and  skill  as  horsemen. 
The  doughty  Spaniards  thereupon 
devised  a  new  game,  similar  in 
character  to  polo,  which  they 
played  on  the  plazas  in  the  pres- 
ence of  large  audiences  of  bug- 
eyed  natives.  That  ancient  and 
now  almost  forgotten  game,  which 
Cortez  neglected  to  name,  has 
been  revived  recently  in  all  its 
former  glory.  Christened  "cholla" 
(choy-ah),  the  sport  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  popularity  in  many 
parts  of  the  far  west. 

Called  the  "roughest  game  ever 
played  in  the  west,"  its  reputation 
is  not  exaggerated.  Even  its  most 
enthusiastic  boosters  admit  that  it 
is  little  more  than  mass  mayhem 
j  in  the  name  of  sport.  Influential 

■  proponents  who  foresee  eventual 

■  trouble    with    humane    societies, 


however,  are  advocating  stricter 
rules  and  better  protection  for  the 
players'  mounts.  Otherwise,  they 

fear,  the  game  may  be  outlawed 
through  legislation  in  many  states. 

Patterned  after  polo,  as  was 
Cortez's  version  of  the  game,  mod- 
ern cholla  is  much  tougher  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  fashion- 
able sport  of  millionaire  playboys. 
It  requires  unusually  steady 
nerves,  great  courage,  expert 
horsemanship,  and  the  ability  to 
think  and  act  with  split-second 
timing. 

The  game  is  played  in  chukkers 
of  seven  minutes  each,  with  twelve 
resolute  horsemen  on  the  field — 
six  to  a  team.  Other  than  regula- 
tion lariats,  several  changes  of 
mounts  for  each  participant  and 
a  couple  of  makeshift  goal  posts, 
the  only  special  equipment  re- 
quired is  the  cholla  itself.  This  de- 
vice is  a  heavy  six-legged  jack,  in 
reality  just  an  oversize  version  of 
the  jack  used  in  children's  games. 
It  is  usually  made  of  cast  iron  and 
padded  with  several  layers  of  cow- 


"Tex  may  be  a  big  show-off,   but  you 
still  have  to  hand  it  to  him — " 
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hide.  Players  must  change  to  fresh 
mounts  at  the  end  of  each  period 
of  play. 

At  the  start  of  the  game  the 
cholla  is  placed  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  playing  field.  The  referee, 
also  on  horseback,  fires  a  pistol 
and  both  teams  charge  down  on 
the  cholla  from  their  respective 
goal  positions.  The  objective  is  to 
lasso  the  cholla  and  drag  it  to  the 
posts  at  either  end  of  the  field. 
Teammates  try  to  ride  off  oppos- 
ing players  who  endeavor  to  get 
the  jack  away  from  the  player  on 
the  offensive. 

It  is  in  these  maneuvers  that  the 
rough-and-tumble  elements  of  the 
game  take  place.  Almost  anything 
short  of  outright  murder  is  al- 
lowed by  the  rather  sketchy  book 
of  rules.  Spills,  broken  bones,  and 
an  occasional  fatality  involving 
players  or  mounts  seem  to  have 
haa  little  effect  on  the  sport's  pop- 
ularity among  its  more  rugged 
devotees.  Enthusiasm  for  cholla 
has  been  growing  slowly  but 
steadily  since  its  introduction  ten 
years  ago. 

Every  rope  placed  over  the 
cholla  during  the  melee  is  good 
for  a  point  in  the  score.  A  goal 
counts  five  to  ten  points,  depend- 
ing on  how  the  rules  are  applied. 
These  vary  in  different  sections  of 
the  west.  Rules  infractions  carry 
penalties  of  up  to  five  points,  but 
in  most  games  the  playing  be- 
comes too  fast  for  the  referee  to 
determine  the  offending  player  or 
team.  "Undue"  roughness,  such  as 
breaking  down  goal  posts,  hazing, 
crossing  directly  in  front  of  a  run- 
ning horse,  and  trampling  un- 
horsed contestants,  are  infractions 
which,  theoretically,  can  be  sub- 
ject to  action  by  the  referee. 
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Several  western  sportsmen  have 
claimed  credit  for  developing  the 
game  to  its  present  degree  of  pop- 
ularity, but  Paul  Coze  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  is  generally  credited  with 
introducing  it  on  cattle  and  dude 
ranches  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Texas,  and  California.  Plans  are 
afoot  to  include  contests  in  some 
major  rodeos  next  year. 

A  club  of  players  recently  was 
organized  in  Victorville,  Califor- 
nia. This  group  can  be  listed 
among  the  game's  proponents  who 
advocate  more  humane  rules  to 
protect  man  and  beast.  The  club, 
sponsored  by  the  Victor  Valley 
Cattlemen's  Association,  got  off  to 
an  auspicious  start  at  the  valley's 
annual  country  fair  by  putting  on 
an  exhibition  before  the  grand- 
stand. No  major  casualties  marred 
the  event,  and  the  association 
afterward  was  flooded  with  re- 
quests for  repeat  matches.  Though 
no  protests  were  voiced  on  behalf 
of  the  endangered  players,  region- 
al authorities  petitioned  the  club 
to  invoke  stricter  rules  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  horses,  threat- 
ening to  initiate  legislation  for  the 
animals'  protection  unless  their 
demands  were  met. 

Any  sport  as  spectacular  as 
cholla  would  be  sure  to  receive 
the  attention  of  Hollywood  film 
stars  of  the  more  rugged  type.  The 
game,  however,  appears  unlikely 
to  supplant  canasta  as  the  film 
colony's  favorite  pastime.  When 
it  was  first  introduced  in  Califor- 
nia, several  virile  western  movie 
celebrities  decided  to  get  in  the 
act.  They  organized  teams  calcu- 
lated to  wow  the  fans  with  then- 
prowess  in  the  saddle.  After  a  bit 
of  practice  they  challenged  teams 
from  the  ranches  of  Arizona  and 


Texas  leagues,  inviting  the  veter- 
an players  to  come  and  get  the 
drubbing  of  their  lives. 

But,  alas  for  the  celluloid  he- 
roes, somebody  switched  the  script 
on  them!  One  of  the  glamour 
gauchos  quit  cold  after  the  initial 
chukker  in  the  very  first  game 
with  the  seasoned  visitors  and 
went  limping  off  the  field  in 
search  of  liniment,  splints,  and 
sympathy. 

When  studio  moguls  heard  of 
the  game  they  promptly  issued 
edicts  against  their  high-priced 
thespians'  further  participation  in 
tournaments.  Not  a  single  protest 
against  the  ban  was  heard 'from 
the  stars  involved.  Only  sound  in 
all  the  film  city  was  a  collective 
sigh  of  relief. 

Not  all  players  are  hard-bitten 


range  riders  and  rodeo  dare-devils, 
though.  One  of  the  top  champions 
and  high-point  men  of  the  game 
is  an  Italian-American  baker,  Tony 
Zanetti,  of  Victorville,  California. 
Charles  Harrison,  New  Mexico 
garageman,  also  rates  high  as  a 
player.  These,  among  other  enthu- 
siasts, insist  that  when  the  rougher 
aspects  of  the  game  are  eliminated 
by  better  defined  rules  and  harder- 
boiled  refereeing,  cholla  will  real- 
ly come  into  its  own.  They  point 
out  that  it  can  be  a  lot  less  hazard- 
ous to  life  and  limb  and  still  be 
plenty  of  fun.  They  offer  as  proof 
the  fact  that  Zanetti's  wife  and 
young  daughter  both  are  profi- 
cient players,  yet  neither  has  in- 
curred any  injury  more  serious 
than  saddle  sores. 


(Reprinted  by  permission  from  Christian  Union  Herald,  October  24,  1954) 


MATTER  OF  FACT 

Tobacco-smoking  was  once  forbidden  in  early  New  England 
because  it  was  considered  a  nonproductive  pastime. 

The  world's  hottest  spot  the  year  around  is  not  somewhere  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  as  you  might  have  imagined,  but  the  island  of 
Massawa  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  average  annual  temperature  there  is 
86  degrees. 

At  one  time  in  Chinese  history,  members  of  the  nobility  wore 
their  fingernails  several  inches  long  and  often  covered  them  with 
gold  cases. 

John  and  Priscilla  Alden,  the  pilgrims,  had  eleven  children,  and 
among  their  descendants  were  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Albert  Einstein,  renowned  scientist  who  died  recently,  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  relativity  theory  while  still  in  his  teens. 

— Harold  Helfer 
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IT  WAS  PRETTY  CHOPPY 
and  we  were  about  a  half  mile 

off  Hawk  Island  when  we  saw 
this  black  French  poodle  leisurely 
swimming  out  to  sea.  At  first  I 
thought  he  was  a  seal,  but  this 
joker  I  was  carrying  said  right 
away  it  was  not  only  a  poodle,  but 
Cissy  Hawk's  dog,  famous  for  his 
swimming  ability.  "Take  your 
boat  alongside,  I  shall  rescue  the 
dog  and  return  him  to  his  mis- 
tress." 

"If  the  mutt's  such  a  swimmer, 
why  the  rescue  act?" 

The  joker  drew  himself  up  to 
his  slim  five  and  a  half  feet — he 
was  one  of  these  wiry  guys  that 
look    taller    than    they    are — and 


■& 


said  with  that  odd  clipped  accent 
he  sported,  "I  did  charter  your 
boat.  Kindly  do  as  I  ask." 

I  turned  the  skiff  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dog.  The  whole  deal 
was  phoney,  this  over-handsome 
character,  with  his  new  and  ex- 
pensive fishing  clothes,  hiring  my 
little  boat.  I'm  a  clam  digger.  The 
regular  charter  boats  get  $75  a 
day.  I'd  just  come  in  with  a  couple 
bushels  of  big  chowder  clams 
when  this  guy  strode  to  my  end  of 
the  dock,  offered  me  three  ten- 


"They'll  toss  us  off  the  place," 
I  said.  The  Hawk  family  were  too 
rich  and  just  as  snooty.  Cissy 
Hawk  was  said  to  be  an  ugly  kicl 
who  went  around  with  a  flock  of 
guards  to  protect  her  from  fortune 
hunters. 

My  passenger  drew  himself  up 
again;  it  was  a  motion  he'd  prac- 
ticed a  lot.  "They  will  not — uh — 
toss  out  Count  Leoni  Cherber, 
bringing  back  a  half -drowned  dog. 
To  the  island,  please!" 

I  shrugged.  Okay,  so  the  Count 


Steve  April's  fiction  gets  around  to  many  of  the  popular  general 
magazines.  Some  of  his  work  has  been  reprinted  in  England.  A 
book  of  his,  Route  13,  was  published  last  year  by  Funk  &  W agnails. 


dollar  bills  to  take  him  fishing  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  From 
the  first  it  was  obvious  he  didn't 
i  come  to  fish— never  put  a  line  in 
the  water — and  he  directed  me 
toward  Hawk  Island. 

I  cut  the  motor  as  we  came 
alongside  the  poodle,  his  stubby 
tail  churning  like  a  tiny  prop.  The 
dog  kind  of  grinned  at  us,  but 
when  this  guy  reached  over  to 
grab  him,  the  poodle  snapped  at 
the  guy's  hand  in  surprise  and 
swam  off  at  an  angle.  "Give  me  a 
hand  with  this  beast,"  the  fellow 
said.  I  grabbed  the  mutt's  neck 
and  he  got  his  hind  feet,  and  we 
managed  to  get  the  dog  aboard. 
I  took  some  rope  and  tied  his  feet 
so  he  wouldn't  jump  over  again. 
The  mutt  looked  at  me  with  hurt 
eyes,  as  if  asking,  "What's  the 
pitch,  Mac,  against  the  law  to  take 
a  swim  these  days?" 

"Now  I  return  the  beast  to  his 
owner,"   the   guy   said,   brushing 
!    himself,  nodding  at  the  big  man- 
j   sion  atop  Hawk's  Island. 


was  slick.  He  had  worked  out  this 
corny  way  of  meeting  the  pile  of 
folding  dough  that  was  Cissy 
Hawk. 

As  we  hit  the  beach  a  burly  guy 
with  a  battered  face  and  muscles 
all  over  him  came  trotting  along. 
He  looked  me  over,  told  us  to 
scram.  The  Count  stepped  ashore, 
drew  himself  up,  and  said,  as  if 
talking  to  nothing,  "Kindly  inform 
Miss  Hawk  that  Count  Cherber 
has  personally  saved  her  prize 
poodle  from  drowning  and  wishes 
to  return  the  dog  to  her  safely. 
Also  inform  Mrs.  Hawk  that  we 
have  a  mutual  frend,  the  Duchess 
of  Etz,  formerly  Miss  Susan  Packet 
of  Southampton." 

The  poodle  sort  of  snickered 
and  I  had  a  rough  time  keeping  a 
straight  face  myself;  it  all  sounded 
like  an  old-time  comic  opera. 
Bully-boy  thought  it  over,  trotted 
back  to  a  small  beach  house,  and 
made  a  phone  call.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  station  wagon  came  dashing 
down  from  the  big  house.  I  was 
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wearing  only  a  torn  pair  of  old 
Army  pants,  but  when  the  Count 
motioned  for  me  to  carry  the  mutt 
into  the  station  wagon,  I  figured 
I  might  as  well  see  how  the  "other 
half"  lives. 

The  porch  of  the  Hawk  home 
was  not  quite  as  large  as  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  Mrs.  Hawk, 
a  saggy  old  woman,  was  waiting 
for  us  along  with  a  young  girl 
wearing  tennis  shorts  and  a  white 
T-shirt.  Cissy  Hawk  wasn't  any 
dainty  deb;  I'm  six  three  and  her 
eyes  were  almost  level  with  mine. 
Her  sunburnt  arms  and  legs  were 
solid  and  strong.  She  had  a  plain 
face.  I  mean,  my  face  has  got 
about  as  much  beauty  as  second 
base,  and  she  had  that  kind  of 
face,  too.  She'd  hardly  be  called 
attractive  unless  you  like  big  girls 
— which  I  do.  She  raced  over  to 
the  poodle,  untied  him,  asked  in  a 
big  voice,  "What's  the  idea  of  do- 
ing this  to  Rocky?" 

The  Count  gave  her  a  stiff  bow, 
then  slipped  her  mother  one.  "The 
poor  animal  was  sinking  for  the 
third  time  when  I  fortunately 
came  upon  him  in  my  boat.  I 
recognized  him  at  once  as  your 
most  famous  dog,  and  deem  it  an 
honor  to  return  him  to  you."  An- 
other bow,  then  he  introduced 
himself.  Nobody  asked  about  my 
name. 

Cissy  gave  him  a  large  smile  as 
she  thanked  him.  The  poodle  shook 
himself,  raced  back  to  the  beach 
and  jumped  into  the  water.  Mrs. 
Hawk  said,  "Count  Cherber,  I'm 
pleased  to  meet  you.  I  remember 
Sue  Packet  very  well.  I'm  having 
tea,  would  you  care  to  join  me?" 

"Madame   it   would   be   a   su- 
preme pleasure." 
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The  old  lady  turned  toward  her 
daughter.  "Tea,  dear?" 

Cissy  said,  "No  thanks." 

Me  ...  I  didn't  want  tea  any- 
way ...  I  think. 

Mrs.  Hawk  went  back  into  the 
house  and  the  Count  flashed  a 
hammy  smile  and  asked  Cissy  to 
excuse  him.  He  called  over  his 
thin  shoulder  to  me,  "Wait  for  me, 
my  man." 

Cissy  ran  her  eyes  over  me  and 
said,  "My,  you're  built  like  a  brick 
house." 

"Ditto." 

She  got  pink  with  anger  and  I 
said  quickly,  "Look  Miss  Hawk, 
I'm  not  that  clown's  man.  I'm  a 
clam  digger  and  he  chartered  my 
boat.  This  dog  rescue  line  was 
merely  a  gag  to  meet  you.  There, 
I've  warned  you,  done  my  scout 
deed  for  the  day." 

"Don't  you  think  I  knew  that?" 
she  snapped.  "Rocky  drowning — 
why  he  can  swim  for  miles!  And 
no  one  has  to  warn  me,  I  can  de- 
cide for  myself  about  a  man.  What 
do  you  think  I  am,  backward?" 

"Frankly,  how  would  anybody, 
especially  me,  know?"  I  snapped 
back.  "Hear  they  guard  you  like 
Fort  Knox,  although  you  look  like 
you  can  handle  yourself!" 

We  exchanged  red  rot  glares 
and  suddenly  she  laughed,  said, 
"It's  a  novelty  to  meet  a  man  I 
can  look  up  at.  How  are  the  clams 
treating  you?" 

"Okay,  in  the  summer.  During 
the  winters  I  kid  myself  and  a 
college  that  I'll  be  an  engineer 
some  day." 

"There's  a  sandbar  over  there," 
she  said,  pointing  to  about  where 
we'd  picked  up  the  poodle,  "that's 
lousy  with  clams  at  low  tide.  I  do 
a  lot  of  underwater  swimming  and 


goggle  diving.  I  might  show  you 
some  fine  clam  beds  around  here." 

"I'm  a  bit  of  a  frog-man  myself. 
When  can  you  show  me  the 
clams?" 

"By  low  tide  about  ten  tomor- 
row morning.  You  be  off  the  is- 
land, I'll  swim  out  with  Rocky." 

"Swell.  By  the  way,  if  you're 
interested,  the  name's  Dan  Gra- 
ham." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Dan,"  Cissy 
said,  holding  out  a  big  hand.  We 
shook  hands,  and  she  gave  me  a 
grip  of  iron.  I  squeezed  back  till 
we  were  both  in  pain;  then  we  let 
go  and  grinned.  I  felt  pretty  good 
deep  inside  me  and  somehow  I 
sort  of  knew  she  did  too. 

It  must  have  been  an  awful 
small  cup  of  tea  for  the  Count 


suddenly  returned,  said  good-bve 
to  Cissy  and  added,  "Your  mother 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  me 
to  your  town  house  in  September. 
I  shall  not  sleep  till  then."  He 
kissed  her  hand  and  was  so  runty 
he  nearly  poked  her  stomach  with 
his  noggin. 

Once  back  in  the  boat  the 
Count  said,  "You  can  return  me 
to  the  dock  now,"  and  began 
whistling  a  slow  waltz.  I  got  the 
motor  kicking  and  kind  of 
hummed  a  song  myself. 

We  passed  the  poodle  swimming 
back  to  the  island.  "Want  to  rescue 
him  again?"  I  asked  the  Count. 

The  Count  started  to  draw  him- 
self up,  then  let  it  go  and  kept  on 
whistling.  I  waved  at  the  mutt 
and  whistled  pretty  loud  myself. 


A  Recipe  for  Happiness 


To  find  happiness  you  must  be  willing  to  ignore  what  life  owes 
you  and  think  about  what  you  owe  life. 

Stop  complaining  and  start  praising. 

Stop  looking  for  friendship  and  start  being  friendly. 

Stop  pining  for  things  you  have  not  and  be  content  with  what  you 
have. 

Stop  looking  for  someone  to  help  you  and  devote  yourself  to  help- 
ing others. 

Stop  concentrating  on  what  youVe   accomplished   and   think  of 
what  others  have  done  for  you. 

Remember  what  the  man  said,  "When  you  feel  dog  tired  at  night, 
it  may  be  because  you  have  growled  all  day." 

— The  Disciple  Chaplain 
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PRAYER  ROOM  IN  THE  CAPITOL 
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The  new  prayer  room  in  the 
United  States  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  opened  for  the  use  of 
Congressmen  recently.  It  is  the 
first  prayer  chamber  for  the  use  of 
legislators  in  the  history  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

The  room  is  situated  under  the 
Capitol  dome  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Its 
use  is  limited  to  Congressmen. 

In  the  room  are  a  simple  altar, 
a  stained  glass  window  showing 
George  Washington  kneeling  in 
prayer,  a  dozen  leather  chairs  and 
two  movable  prie-dieu's  for  use  of 
persons  desiring  to  kneel. 


There  is  an  American  flag  at  the 
right  of  the  altar  and  two  seven- 
pronged  candelabra  at  either  side. 
A  Bible  lies  on  the  altar,  open  to 
the  23rd  Psalm;  otherwise  no  arti- 
cles distinctive  to  any  one  faith  are 
on  display  in  the  room. 

Blue  is  the  predominant  color  in 
the  room — the  rug  is  dark  blue  and 
the  walls  pastel. 

The  stained  glass  window,  valued 
at  $10,000,  was  donated  anony- 
mously by  a  religious  art  studio  in 
California.  Photos  on  these  pages 
show  details  of  the  room. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  has  is- 
sued a  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
Reverend  John  Amos  Come- 
nius, a  clergyman  to  whom 
American  schoolchildren  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not. 


sky)  remembered  his  school 
experiences  after  he  became  a 
minister.  One  day,  completely  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Czech  schools, 
he  sat  down  and  started  to  write  a 
book,  Didactica  Magna,  which 
set  forth  the  errors  of  education, 


COMEMUS, 

Founder  of  Modern  Education  Methods 


Glenn    Everett 


This  venerable  Moravian  schol- 
ar, whose  personal  life  was  filled 
with  tragedy,  but  whose  soul  was 
lighted  with  a  beautiful  faith,  is 
credited  with  founding  modern 
educational  methods  that  make 
learning  a  pleasure  and  stimulate 
the  student,  instead  of  driving  him 
with  a  rod. 

When  Comenius  was  born  in 
Moravia,  part  of  what  is  now 
Czechoslovakia,  in  1952,  school 
was  a  harsh  place.  Students  were 
given  extremely  difficult  subjects 
to  master  without  regard  to  their 
ages;  and  they  were  punished 
mercilessly  if  they  failed  to  hew 
to  the  line  of  stern  discipline. 
Many  students  fled  from  school, 
broken  in  health  and  spirit.  Only 
the  hardy  could  survive  the  ordeal. 

Comenius  (who  Latinized  his 
name  from  the  original  Komen- 
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as  he  saw  them,  and  proposed  a 
remedy.  The  book  became  a 
classic  and  marks  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  education. 

Comenius  formulated  an  ap- 
proach to  education  that  was  rad- 
ical for  his  day.  He  urged  that 
education  should  follow  the  nat- 
ural development  of  the  child, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
He  pleaded  for  a  gentle  discipline, 
with  the  teacher  serving  as  leader, 
not  master;  for  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  instruction  rather  than 
Latin;  and  for  practical  study 
rather  than  the  theoretical  studies 
then  in  vogue. 

A  strong  movement  of  reform 
was  launched,  and  the  trend, 
which  he  started  among  educators, 
toward  giving  consideration  to  the 
needs,  capacity,  and  desire  of  the 
student  is  distinctly  evident  today. 

Perhaps  his  book  would  not 
have  become  so  famous  if  Come- 


nius  had  not  also,  as  a  sideline, 
written  another  volume,  The  Gate 
of  Languages  Unlocked.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  no  one  had  ever 
made  a  simple,  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages. This  book  was  an  im- 
mediate sensation  because  it  made 
learning  of  another  language  so 
much  easier.  It  was  translated  into 
twelve  European  and  four  Asiatic 
tongues,  and  in  the  American  col- 
onies, Indians  were  taught  Eng- 
lish from  it. 

Comenius,  though  he  made  life 
happier  and  easier  for  millions  of 
students,  had  a  hard,  unhappy  life 
himself.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
lost  both  parents  and  two  sisters 
in  a  plague.  He  suffered  great 
hardship  and  actually  walked  600 
miles  to  attend  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  After  he 
had  entered  the  ministry  and  set- 
tled down  at  a  good  church  with 
his  wife  and  two  infant  children, 
the  Thirty  Years  War  broke  out. 
He  fled  for  his  life  and  never  saw 
his  wife  and  children  again,  for 
they  perished  in  illness.  Thus,  for 
the  second  time  in  his  life  he  was 
left  completely  alone. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  the  for- 
tunes of  the  religious  wars  turned 
against  the  Protestants  in  Moravia 
and  they  were  banished  under 
edict  of  death.  He  led  his  perse- 
cuted brethren  to  refuge  in  Po- 
land. Though  they  hoped  for  an 
early  return,  none  of  these  exiles 
ever  saw  their  homes  again. 

Comenius  went  to  London, 
Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Budapest. 
Everywhere  he  was  hailed  as  a 


scholar,  for  his  books  were  widely 
read.  In  far-off  America  Han  aid 
University,  only  five  years  old  in 
1640,  sought  him  to  become  its 
president,  but  Comenius  wanted 
freedom  for  his  native  land,  not  a 
distant  place  of  sanctuary. 

When  he  was  sixty-five  the  sack- 
ing and  burning  of  the  city  of 
Leszno,  Poland,  cost  him  every- 
thing but  the  clothes  on  his  back. 
His  library,  his  unpublished  man- 
uscripts, the  notes  from  a  lifetime 
of  study,  all  were  destroyed.  Yet 
at  seventy-seven  he  published 
another  book  of  even  more  beauti- 
ful philosophy. 

Driven  and  hounded  by  wars 
and  religious  persecution,  Come- 
nius steadfastly  preached  brother- 
hood and  pleaded  for  unity 
among  Christians.  He  is  consid- 
ered by  many  the  father  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  which  seeks 
to  unite  churches  today  in  har- 
monious fellowship. 

At  a  time  when  heretics  were 
being  burned  at  the  stake  by  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
he  displayed  a  broad-mindedness 
that  was  unusual.  Writing  to  a 
group  of  Protestants  who  were 
disputing  about  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, he  declared,  "Whether  the 
sacrament  is  received  by  the 
mouth  or  by  faith  alone,  why  do 
you  quarrel  about  it?"  Remember 
that  we  all  know  only  in  part,  and 
especially  remember  that  this 
mystery  was  ordained  not  that 
the  hearts  of  believers  may  be  torn 
asunder,  but  rather  be  bound  to- 
gether in  one." 
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MURDER  in  the  WORST  DEGREE 

Recently  I  ran  across  a  listing  of  six  good  ways  to  kill  an  organiza- 
tion. The  author  (unknown)  probably  didn't  have  a  youth  fellowship 
or  the  church  in  mind,  but  I  am  intrigued  by  how  appropriate  are  these 
ways  of  organizational  murder  when  applied  to  church  groups. 

1.  Join  and  be  proud  you  are  a  member,  but  never  attend  a  meeting. 
Every  church  has  youth  and  adults  who  speak  with  pride  when  inquiry 
is  made  about  their  membership  in  the  church  or  some  of  its  organiza- 
tions, but  who  seldom  darken  the  entrance  with  their  bodily  presence. 
If  everyone  practiced  this  non-attending  procedure  the  organization 
would  be  ready  for  burial. 

2.  If  you  go,  always  be  late — the  rest  will  wait  for  you.  Who  of  us 
hasn't  had  the  experience  of  holding  up  a  dozen  punctual  persons  for 
one  straggler.  "Let's  wait  till  the  crowd  gets  here"  we  say,  "then  we 
won't  have  to  repeat."  Be  tardy  long  enough  and  you  won't  have  to 
worry  about  future  demands  of  that  group. 

3.  The  weather  is  a  good  excuse  for  inactivity.  It's  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold.  Arrange  this  to  suit  your  taste,  knowing  it's  a  good  excuse 
and  if  engaged  in  long  enough  will  provide  slow  but  certain  death  for 
your  organization. 

4.  Never  accept  an  office.  Let  someone  else  do  all  the  work.  It's  a  lot 
easier  to  criticize  what  others  are  trying  to  do.  You  tell  'em  and  let 
them  do  it  all. 

5.  Maintain  the  attitude  that  "the  cliques  are  running  the  show,  so 
why  bother  about  it  all."  Are  you  really  on  the  outside  looking  in?  Or 
are  you  in  the  middle  crowding  the  fringe  farther  out?  Either  position 
is  effective  in  ringing  the  death  toll  for  your  youth  organization. 

6.  Do  not  express  your  opinion  on  organizational  matters — that  is, 
until  after  it  is  all  over.  Then  let  'em  have  both  barrels  about  what  you 
would  have  done.  If  necessary  drop  out  so  you  can  give  them  the  un- 
biased opinion  of  an  outsider,  but  be  certain  that  you  spread  your 
martyr  complex  all  over  the  place. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  interested  in  making  your  organization  live 
instead  of  die,  just  take  these  six  methods,  turn  them  around,  and  do 
the  opposite.  Attend  meetings  regularly,  arriving  punctually.  Let 
neither  rain  nor  snow  nor  sleet  nor  heat  keep  you  from  fulfilling  your 
part  of  the  job.  Accept  your  share  of  the  leadership  load  and  do  your 
part  to  see  that  democracy  reigns  supreme  in  the  organization.  Express 
your  opinion  when  you  have  an  intelligent  one  which  will  contribute 
to  the  making  of  wise  decisions.  Always  feel  that  the  success  of  the 
organization  depends  on  your  loyalty  and  support  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  members.  Then,  your  organization  will  live! 

(Reprinted  from  Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  18,  1954) 
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Some  years  ago  I  read  about  a 
fellow  who  had  a  brilliant  idea. 
He  suggested  that  we  build  houses 
by  first  building  the  roof.  Then  we 
could  jack  it  up  and  build  the 
house  under  it.  Finally,  we  could 
jack  it  all  up  and  build  the  base- 
ment. 

Somehow  I  don't  notice  people 
doing  it  that  way  very  often  these 
days.  Across  the  street  they  are 
building  a  new  Senate  office  build- 
ing. First  they  dug  a  mammoth 
hole  a  block  long  and  forty  feet 
deep.  Now  workmen  are  down 
there  at  the  bottom  making  forms 

for  the  concrete  foundations.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  them  that 
they  might  have  built  the  roof  first.  If  they  had  started  with  the  flagpole, 
I'm  sure  I  would  have  thought  they  were  crazy.  The  only  right  way  to 
create  a  worth-while  building  is  to  construct  it  from  the  bottom  up. 

Seems  to  me  I  see  a  lot  of  folks  trying  to  build  a  personal  religion 
from  the  top  down,  though.  They  start  with  a  flagpole  carrying  a  flag 
with  the  motto:  I  ought  to  be  religious.  Under  it  they  want  to  build  a 
nice  roof  of  respectable  church  membership.  Some  day  they  expect 
to  build  a  solid  structure  of  church  activity  under  their  pretty  roof. 
All  the  time  they  are  trying  to  hold  their  religious  house  up  on  a  few 
flimsy  jacks  known  as  "proof  texts"  and  some  scraps  of  Bible  stories 
they  picked  up  in  Sunday  school. 

To  build  a  religion  sturdy  enough  to  house  the  human  soul,  we  shall 
need  foundations  of  faith  set  deep  in  the  goodness  of  God  and  built 
by  much  labor  with  the  blocks  called  "theology"  and  the  mortar  of 
religious  experience.  Only  when  we  have  these  firmly  built  are  we 
ready  to  construct  a  superstructure  of  churchmanship  to  stand  before 
the  world. 


— [j&e  ^bana 
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'  /    A  Service  of  Worship 


Prepared   by  Carl   R.   Key 


r  Call  to  Worship 


"The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation; 
whom  shall  I  fear? 
The  Lord  is  the  stronghold  of  my  life; 
of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid? 
"One  thing  I  have  asked  of  the  Lord, 
that  will  I  seek  after; 
that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 

all  the  days  of  my  life, 
to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  inquire  in  his  temple." 

—Psalm  27:1,  4. 
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Invocation: 

5  O  Lord  of  Love,  Light  and  Life,  fill  our  lives  with 

Thy  peace;  with  that  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing. Fill  us  with  the  courage  to  see  Thee  as 
Thou  art.  Help  us  to  see  life  in  its  fullest  and  share 
the  abundant  life  with  others.  Amen. 


tt 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Hymn: 

"Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind' 

Scripture: 

Luke  1,  especially  verses  68-75 


i 

i 
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Meditation: 

A  young  minister  writes:  *  "When  I  was  in  college 
the  glee  club  sang  1  Love  Life  and  I  Want  to 
Live.'  That  is  what  we  all  want;  a  fuller,  freer, 
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more  complete  and  joyful  life.  But  it  is  easy  to  miss 

the  way.  Jesus  found  and  revealed  the  true  and  u 

fulfilling  way.  He  came  that  we  might  have  life,  \\ 

and  have  it  more  abundantly.  . 

So,  in  the  days  ahead  we  should  *  "look  at  the 
record  of  his  life  and  each  day  center  our  atten- 
tion on  one  inspirational  verse  .  .  .  Read  a  chapter 
a  day.  From  each  chapter  take  an  inspirational 
verse  or  phrase  and  ponder  it,  recall  it  often 
throughout  the  day,  repeat  it  again  as  you  go  to 
sleep.  Thus  will  you  receive  new  strength  and  pur- 
pose. 

*  "Today's  passage  affirms  that  God  sent  Jesus  to 
set  us  free  from  our  enemies  (mainly  our  own  pas- 
sions and  self-centered  impulses)  'that  we  might 
serve  Him  without  fear  in  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness all  the  days  of  our  life/ 


*  "This  is  the  life  that  is  no  counterfeit — the  life 
that  satisfies  the  deepest  longings  of  our  hearts: 
to  serve  God  without  fear  in  holiness  and  right- 
eousness all  the  days  of  our  life." 


0 

t 
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Let  Us  Pray: 

*  "Father,  by  the  power  of  Thy  spirit  which  was  in 
Jesus,  set  us  free  from  slavery  to  self  and  enable 
us  this  day  to  serve  Thee  without  fear.  Amen. 
(Here  one  may  add  his  own  prayer  or  ask  for 
sentence  prayers  or  invite  silent  meditation. )  |i 

Hymn: 

"Rise  Up,  O  Men  of  God" 

Benediction: 

"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation 
of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
my  rock  and  my  redeemer."  (Psalm  19:14  RSV). 


*  From  Lenten  Devotions  for  Young  People;  used  by  permis- 
sion of  author,  Rev.  G.  Arthur  Casady,  and  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
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BY 

IBLE   I  'AMES  V-  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,     promotion     of 
FOR  0~  11/  /MM     b^W  . —  „.,,     .. 

Bible   Use, 

EVERY  DAY  .rT^SJI  W^7~     "~- American    Bible 

OF   THE    MONTH  *TILUI^I^3^F/^5^ ^\^teC**^~~  Society 


THEME:  A  Man  Is  Important  to  God 

1  Perverse  or  Obedient? Isaiah  1 

2  God  Is  Everywhere Isaiah  2 

3  Woes  of  the  Wicked Isaiah  4:2-5:17 

4  I  Saw  the  Lord Isaiah  5:18-6:13 

5  Christ  Foretold Isaiah  7 

6  He  Brings  Joy Isaiah  9 

7  The  Lord's  Righteous  Reign Isaiah  11:12 

8  Trust  His  Protection Isaiah  26 

9  The  Word  of  the  Lord Isaiah  28 

10  God  Changes  Man Isaiah  31:1-32:8 

11  The  Voice  of  Good  Tidings Isaiah  40 

12  Be  Not  Dismayed Isaiah  41:1-20 

13  Salvation  for  All Isaiah  49:1-12 

14  Cheerful  Words Isaiah  52 

15  The  Servant  of  God Isaiah  53 

16  Offered  Free Isaiah  55 

17  Dare  to  Do  Right Isaiah  58 

18  Glory  for  You  ...Isaiah  60 

19  Rebuilders Isaiah  61:62 

20  Holier  Than  Thou Isaiah  65 

21  Hear  the  Instruction Proverbs  1:1-19 

22  A  Call  to  Be  Wise Proverbs  1:20-33 

23  Security  and  Virtue Proverbs  2 

24  Trust  and  Obey Proverbs  3:1-18 

25  Wisdom  Has  Rewards Proverbs  3:19-35 

26  Father  to  Son Proverbs  4:1-9;  20-27 

27  The  Voice  of  Experience Proverbs  5:1-6;  15-23 

28  I  Warned  You Proverbs  6:6-23 

29  Come  Up  Higher Proverbs  8:1-21 

30  It  Works  Proverbs  12:1-15 

31  A  Wise  Son Proverbs  13:1-7:  20-25 
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For  the  week  beginning  July  31  Richard  R.  Gilbert 

Why  Do  Good  People  Lie? 

Aims  for  this  Program 

1 .  Knowing  that  good  people  do  lie,  we  are  to  determine  why. 

2.  To  determine  whether  or  not  our  reasons  for  lying  fit  in  with 
our  Christian  profession. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Acts  4:32  to  5:11 


A  few  years  ago,  a  Broadwav 
stage  play  set  the  town  laughing 
with  an  absurd  theme.  In  the 
story,  everyone  in  a  small  town 
took  a  vow  to  tell  the  truth  for  one 
week.  This  was  to  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  them.  Not  an  hour 
had  passed,  however,  before  all 
manner  of  confusion  broke  out. 
Men  lost  their  jobs  by  telling  the 
boss  what  they  really  thought  of 
him;  politicians  were  speechless; 
ministers  insulted  their  flocks;  ex- 
cess profits  were  eliminated  and 
prices  nose-dived.  Every  marriage 
in  town  went  on  the  rocks! 

What  would  happen  in  your 
outfit  if  everybody  told  the  truth 
for  a  week?  Would  the  I.  G.  get 
the  facts?  Would  sick  call  vanish? 
Would  heads  roll? 

Maybe.  But  in  most  cases,  you 
would  have  to  decide  what  you 
mean  by  a  lie.  Actually,  the  trou- 
ble in  the  play  came  by  following 
the  letter  of  the  truth  and  abusing 
the  spirit  of  the  truth. 

For  example,  take  a  look  at 
some  lies. 

The  tall  story — "No,  I  wouldn't 
say  the  mosquitoes  are  big  at  this 
air  base,  but  the  other  day  we 


pumped  3,000  gallons  into  one  be- 
fore we  realized  it  wasn't  a  B-29." 
The  white  lie — (the  social  vari- 
ety)— "How  old  are  you?  Why, 
Mrs.  Brown,  you  don't  look  a  day 
over  thirty.  What?  You're  a  grand- 
mother? I  can't  believe  it." 
Humanitarian  lie — (doctor  to  dy- 
ing man) — "Why,  Jim,  you  might 
be  out  of  here  any  time  now." 
Half  truth — "Now,  this  photo  re- 
veals the  damaging  fact  that  Sec- 
retary Stevens  had  his  picture 
taken  personally  with  Private 
Schine."  (The  photo  has  been  cut, 
implying  that  only  two  people  are 
in  the  picture,  whereas  in  reality 
this  is  a  group  scene.) 
Slander — "This  man  is  a  lousy, 
stinking  Communist  sympathizer 
— he  disagrees  with  me." 
Lying  for  gain — (U.  S.  income  tax 
payers) — "I  gave  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  my  income  to  charity  last 
year."  (All  charities  received  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  national  in- 
come. ) 

A  living  lie — "Am  I  a  Christian0 
You  bet  I  am,  boy.  If  a  man  doesn't 
believe  in  God,  I  got  no  use  for 
him.  Probably  a  Commie  anyway. 
And  I'll  tell  you  somebody  else  I 
have  no  use  for — that's  a  Nigger." 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were 
good  people.  Why  did  they  lie  to 
the  other  Christians? 

2.  Do  we  most  often  lie  for  our 
personal  gain  or  do  we  lie  more 
often  for  the  sake  of  others? 

3.  Would  all  lies  for  the  sake 
of  others  be  rated  as  "white  lies" 
and  all  lies  for  our  own  sake  be 
called  "black  lies"? 

4.  Does  it  help  any  to  call  a  lie 
by  some  other  name  such  as 
"fib"? 

5.  If  all  Christians  carried  out 
their  responsibility  to  tell  the 
truth,  would  we  have  a  better  so- 
ciety or  chaos?  What  would  this 
do  to  the  problem  of  lying? 


Now  let's  take  a  look  at  this  list. 
j  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  three 
|  are  altogether  different  from  the 
1]  others. 

The  only  trouble  the  tall  tale 
1  could  get  you  in  is  "The  Liar's 
I  Club."  If  the  tall  tale  were  taboo, 
I  many  of  us  would  never  smile 
I  again  in  that  special  way  we  re- 
1  serve  for  the  "champion  liars." 

And  this  white  lie,  what  else  are 
I  you  going  to  say  when  this  lady, 
J  old  enough  to  be  your  grand- 
|  mother,  asks  you  to  guess  her  age? 
j  "You  look  like  eighty,  you  old 
j  crow!"  Not  me!  Yet,  whenever  this 
I  whole  discussion  arises,  some 
I  dude  always  claims  that  lying  is 
I  a  good  thing  because  we  save 
1  feelings  that  way.  Now,  this  isn't 
I  lying  at  all,  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
I  word. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  the 
I  doctor's  lie.  In  many  cases,  a  doc- 
1  tor  has  a  legal  right  to  "lie"  be- 
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cause  the  morale  of  the  patient 
demands  it. 

But  these  three  cases  are  very 
different  from  the  last  four  cases. 
The  big  difference  is  motive.  In 
one  case  it  is  unselfish  and  in  the 
other  case  terribly  selfish. 

The  champion  liar's  motive  is 
laughter.  The  "white  lie"  motive 
is  compassion.  The  "doctor  liar's" 
motive  is  preservation  of  life. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the 
others  are  after.  What  is  it  in  each 
case? 

Taking  the  last  four  examples 
as  ordinary  types  of  lying,  why  do 
good  people  lie?  Make  a  list  of  all 
the  good  people  in  the  Bible  who 
lied  selfishly.  At  the  head  you 
might  put  the  Old  Testament  peo- 
ple, Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham, 
Jacob  and  David.  From  the  New 
Testament  you  could  list  Peter, 
Judas,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the 
chief  priests,  the  accusers  of  Jesus, 
and  many  in  the  early  churches 
whom  Paul  refers  to  as  liars  and 
spreaders  of  falsehoods. 

Why?  Well,  the  cause  is  easier 
to  find  than  the  cure.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  we  fall  into  this  trap  of 
unintentional  lying  fairly  often 
ourselves.  In  fact  most  of  us  are 
"living  a  lie"  to  some  extent  every 
day  of  our  lives.  The  reason  is,  we 
can't  help  ourselves.  It  is  in  us  to 
be  selfish.  Selfishness  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  lie.  Therefore,  we  all  lie. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Devil, 
whom  Jesus  called  a  liar,  is  a 
prince  of  this  world.  To  the  extent 
that  everybody  lies  for  gain,  the 
Devil  is  boss. 

On  the  other  hand  Christ  is 
called  the  "Truth."  The  Holy  Spir- 
it is  called  the  "Spirit  of  Truth." 

The  battle  for  our  lives,  then,  is 


fought  mainly  in  the  arena  of 
truth  versus  lies.  Right? 

How  can  we  win?  The  answer 
is,  we  can't.  We  can  no  more  quit 
lying  by  an  act  of  the  will  than  we 
can  quit  the  service  by  signing  our 
own  discharge.  It  is  out  of  our 
hands,  but  fortunately  there  is  a 
way. 

It  works  something  like  this: 
When  a  pail  of  water  cannot  be 
moved  or  tipped  over,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  get  the  water  out 
in  one  blow.  How?  Simply  drop  a 
round  rock  into  the  pail,  a  rock 
about  the  size  of  the  pail,  and  the 
water  flies  out  as  the  rock  goes 


in.  The  pail  couldn't  get  rid  of  its 
own  water,  but  the  rock  pushed 
out  the  water  by  coming  in  itself. 
Our  lying  nature  is  like  that  water 
in  the  pail.  We  can't  expel  it  our- 
selves. But  if  we  let  Christ  enter 
in,  he  will  occupy  the  room  once 
held  by  lies.  His  truth  will  push 
out  our  lies.  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  "Christ  in  us." 

You  have  heard  the  saying, 
"The  truth  isn't  in  that  guy."  In  a 
bigger  sense,  that  is  the  story  of  us 
all.  The  truth  is  not  in  us  until 
Christ  is — until  he  has  control  of 
our  lives  and  his  spirit  guides  all 
we  say  and  do. 


TRUTHS  ABOUT  LYING 


A  liar  is  far  worse,  and  does  greater  mischief,  than  a  murderer 
on  the  highway ;  for  a  liar  and  false  teacher  deceives  people,  seduces 
souls,  and  destroys  them. 

— Martin  Luther 

Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle  which  fits  them  all. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holme? 

The  man  who  fears  no  truths  has  nothing  to  fear  from  lies. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 


Never  was  it  given  to  mortal  man  to  lie  so  boldly  as  we  women 


— Alexander  Polk 


The  essence  of  lying  is  in  deception,  not  in  words ;  a  lie  may  be 
told  by  silence,  by  equivocation,  by  the  accent  on  a  syllable,  by  a 
glance  of  the  eyes  attaching  a  peculiar  significance  to  a  sentence; 
and  all  these  kinds  of  lies  are  worse  and  baser  by  many  degrees  than 

a  lie  plainly  worded. 

— John  Ruskin 
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Why  Do  Decent  People  Drink? 

Aims  for  this  Program 

1 .   To  look  at  the  reasons  people  give  for  their  drinking. 
|  2.  To  look  at  and  consider  some  of  the  common  arguments  against 

drinking. 
I  3.  To  find  a  guiding  principle  about  drinking. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Isaiah  28:7  and  I  Cor.  8:13 


The  other  day  I  interviewed 
several  friends  who  are  "social 
drinkers"  and  I  asked  each  the 
same  question,  "Why  do  you 
drink?" 

These  are  the  answers  I  re- 
ceived: 

"Because  of  my  nerves  after  a 
tough  day  of  work." 

"I  like  the  taste.  You  like  milk- 
shakes, I  like  martinis." 

"I  like  the  feeling.  It  gives  me  a 
wonderfully  relaxed,  pleasant, 
all's-right-with-the-world  feeling." 

"It  is  socially  a  must.  My  wife 
and  I  couldn't  entertain  without 
cocktail  parties.  People  won't  go 
to  any  other  kind.  I  mean  a  good 
host  provides  his  guests  with  their 
preferences." 

"Just  like  smoking,  I've  got  the 
habit.  I  think  I  could  stop,  but  I 
don't  want  to." 

"Why  not?  It  doesn't  hurt  any- 
body. I  drink  at  home.  I  never 
drive  while  under  the  influence. 
I've  never  been  stewed.  Is  the 
church  going  to  take  away  my  one 
form  of  pleasure  and  relaxation 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  prudes?  You 
show  me  where  it  says  in  the 
Bible,  'Thou  shalt  not  drink.'" 
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I  would  add  that  none  of  the 
people  polled  were  excessive 
drinkers.  All  appear  moderate  and 
temperate. 

Well,  what  can  you  say?  Here 
are  some  of  the  common  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  church 
against  drinking: 

1.  The  Liquor  Bill.  The  nation 
spends  three  times  more  on  liquor 
each  year  than  on  all  churches, 
schools,  and  charitable  agencies. 
That's  a  sad  picture,  but  it  is  not 
a  conclusive  argument  against 
drinking.  My  friends  simply  reply 
that  some  people  spend  a  lot  for 
liquor,  but  that  they  don't.  So 
preach  to  somebody  else. 

2.  The  Bible  condemns  it.  The 
Bible  does  condemn  drunkenness, 
but  it  also  accepts  temperate 
drinking.  Paul  advised  taking  a 
little  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake. 
Jesus'  first  miracle  was  turning 
water  into  wine.  Jesus  and  the  dis- 
ciples drank  wine  as  nearly  all 
did  in  those  days.  They  could 
have  limited  themselves  to  goat's 
milk  had  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  witness  at  this  point.  Therefore, 
quoting  a  verse  here  and  there  in 
the  Bible  will  prove  nothing  as  far 


as  social  drinkers  are  concerned. 

3.  Drinking  ruins  the  personality. 
This  is  the  formal  potent  point. 
Jesus  put  personality  above  all 
things  and  anything  that  de- 
graded personality  he  condemned. 
I  don't  suppose  that  anyone  can 
argue  that  drinking  improves  the 
personality,  whereas  in  most  cases 
it  does  degrade  the  personality. 
But  here  again  the  fellow  who 
considers  himself  an  exception 
says,  "Look  at  Churchill.  He  was 
a  steady  drinker  but  he  remained 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  person- 
alities with  more  strength  of  char- 
acter than  a  thousand  teetotalers." 
We  must  also  admit  that  Jesus 
gave  indirect  support  to  the  so- 
cial drinkers  when  he  said  that 
character  depends  more  on  what 
comes  out  of  the  mouth  than  what 
goes  into  it.  Thus,  the  people  who 
give  up  drink  and  take  up  gossip 
are  in  for  some  surprises. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  the  church 
condemns  it.  Even  if  it  did,  I  am 
not  sure  it  would  make  much  dif- 
ference. The  days  when  the 
church  can  intimidate  people  are 
past,  and  a  good  thing  too.  But 
we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
some  churches  do  not  condemn 
moderate  drinking.  Not  all  Protes- 
tant churches  agree  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

5.  It  is  medically  dangerous. 
"True,"  say  the  moderates,  "so  is 
gluttony.  Eat  too  much,  work  too 
much,  romance  too  much — all  are 
bad  on  the  body.  But  I  am  a  light 
drinker  and  I  have  never  had  a 
doctor  tell  me  I  should  quit." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
and  there  are  many  more  given, 
but  all  are  open  to  argument.  Yet 
there  is  one  reason  for  not  drink- 
ing  that   cannot   be    dodged   by 


Christians.  That  is  what  is  called 
"the  principle  of  the  ultimate 
Christ."  Basically,  it  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "What  would  Christ  do  if  he 
were  faced  with  my  choice  to- 
day?" 

We  call  this  a  principle  because 
it  can  be  used  in  any  situation.  It  is 
so  broad  that  it  can  be  interpreted 
in  different  ways  by  different  peo- 
ple. That  is  why  it  beats  any 
church  rule  or  yardstick. 

You  want  to  open  your  C-ration 
can.  The  rule  says:  Take  the 
opener,  insert  it  at  the  top,  and 
proceed  in  a  clockwise  direction 
until  the  can  is  open.  Simple? 

Yes,  but  what  always  happens? 
They  leave  out  the  opener,  or 
something  breaks  off  halfway 
around.  If  you  were  tied  down  to 
that  rule,  you  would  have  to  keep 
on  tossing  aside  cans  until  you 
found  one  with  an  opener  that 
works  and  a  can  that  works. 

But  if  you  use  a  principle,  you 
have  more  room  for  action.  The 
principle  simply  says,  "Eat  those 
rations."  You  are  not  told  how,  so 
you  use  your  G.I.  ingenuity  and 
knife  it  open,  chop  it  open,  bite  it 
open — anything  to  get  that  food. 

That  is,  you  eat  those  beans  un- 
less you  know  they  are  spoiled  or 
moldy.  In  that  case,  there  is  a 
higher  principle.  The  higher  prin- 
ciple says,  "Never  eat  food  that 
harms  the  body."  Or  as  some 
G.I.'s  in  Korea  showed  us,  the 
highest  principle  of  all  is,  "Share 
those  beans  with  a  starving  kid." 
So  here  is  an  important  lesson. 
Rules  tell  you  exactly  what  to  do 
but  they  limit  your  choices.  Prin- 
ciples never  tell  you  what  to  do, 
but  they  let  you  do  a  lot  of  things 
the  rules  would  never  permit. 

Let  us  try  to  apply  this  idea  to 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Are  most  people  just  kid- 
ding themselves  that  they  have 
reasons  for  drinking  when  they 
actually  just  don't  have  the  moral 
stamina  to  stand  up  against  the 
gang? 

2.  If  alcoholism  is  a  disease, 
what  form  would  it  take  if  there 
were  no  alcoholic  beverages 
available? 

3.  What  influence  does  the 
liquor  traffic  have  upon  society 
as  a  whole? 

4.  Should  our  church  member- 
|  ship  have  any  relationship  at  all 
I  to  whether  or  not  we  drink? 

5.  What  is  the  Christian's  re- 
\  sponsibility  for  the  physical  and 
|  moral  character  and  environ- 
|  ment  of  future  generations? 


the  liquor  problem.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  rule,  I  will  give  you 
one.  Don't  drink.  Now,  if  that 
doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  have  to 
turn  over  to  a  principle.  When 
you  do  this,  you  must  be  willing 
to  follow  the  highest  principle  you 
can  find. 

In  the  case  of  my  friends,  their 
life  is  guided  by  a  fairly  good 
principle,  the  principle  of  free- 
|  dom.  I  am  free  to  drink  whatever 
\  I  like  as  long  as  it  does  not  stand 
j  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  of  oth- 
lers. 

But  for  a  Christian,  there  is  a 
|  higher  principle  than  that  of  free- 
dom. It  is  the  principle  of  love. 
|  And  the  highest  principle  of  all, 


what  we  call  the  ultimate  princi- 
ple, is  Christ  himself.  He  is  love 
in  action,  so  we  call  this  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ultimate  Christ. 

Let  us  apply  it  now  to  drinking. 
If  Christ  were  in  my  place  today, 
would  he  drink?  Do  we  find  it 
consistent  with  his  idea  of  love? 
You  can  take  all  the  arguments  for 
drinking  that  my  friends  listed 
above  and  make  them  one — per- 
sonal pleasure. 

But  Christ's  kind  of  love  inter- 
fered with  personal  pleasure;  it 
thought  of  the  other  first;  it  in- 
cluded a  cause. 

Let  us  think  of  the  others  for  a 
moment.  Let's  say  that  you  can 
drink  moderately,  but  that  he  is 
an  alcoholic.  Is  it  love  to  drink 
with  him?  Is  it  love  to  drink  at 
all  if  by  your  example,  you  weak- 
en him?  Is  it  love  to  refrain  from 
drinking  if,  by  doing  so,  you 
strengthen  him? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  pull 
our  friends  into  a  pit  that  we 
somehow  escaped?  The  old  illus- 
tration about  the  man  who  jay- 
walks is  a  case  in  point.  He  makes 
it  across  the  street  against  the  red 
light,  but  a  ten-year-old  boy  fol- 
lowing right  after  him  is  struck 
down  by  a  car  and  killed. 

Are  any  of  your  friends  being 
struck  down  by  the  bottle  because 
they  are  following  you?  Of  course, 
no  one  can  decide  this  but  you. 
Under  the  principle  of  the  ulti- 
mate Christ,  you  are  free  to  make 
your  own  choice.  Therefore,  the 
next  time  you  step  up  to  the  bar 
and  the  man  says,  "What'll  it  be?" 
let  Christ  answer  through  you. 
What  will  that  be? 
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Richard  R.  Gilbert 


Why  Do  Honest  People  Gamble? 

Aims  for  this  Program 

1.  To  understand  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  gamblers. 

2.  To  look  at  the  reasons  why  honest  people  do  gamble  and  to  ask 
questions  about  those  reasons. 

3.  To  determine  a  personal  attitude  toward  all  gambling. 

4.  To  examine  the  church's  position  concerning  the  problem  of 
gambling  for  charitable  purposes. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Isaiah  65:11;  Matthew  6:19-24 

and  11:39 
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There  are  probably  only  three 
types  of  gamblers:  the  profes- 
sional, the  addict,  and  the  penny- 
ante  player. 

The  pro  is  seldom  a  gambler  in 
the  sense  of  betting  against  the 
odds.  Starting  with  his  philosophy, 
"There's  a  sucker  born  every  day," 
he  runs  the  game  or  bosses  the 
casino.  Like  the  bartender  who 
never  takes  a  drink,  he  likes  to 
boast  that  he  never  takes  a  chance. 
He  simply  sits  back  and  watches 
the  odds  clean  out  the  suckers. 

The  addict  is  the  alcoholic  of 
gambling.  He  quite  literally  has  a 
craze  for  gambling  like  the  alco- 
holic has  for  drinking.  Usually  he 
or  she  gambles  because  of  a  feel- 
ing of  insecurity,  a  dissatisfaction 
with  life,  a  loveless  marriage,  a 
despised  vocation,  a  basic  selfish- 
ness, or  a  lack  of  maturity.  Gam- 
bling gives  him  the  feeling  of 
power  he  needs  to  compensate 
for  his  unhappiness.  One  psychi- 
atrist has  stated  that  most  addicts 
really  want  to  lose.  Real  mixed  up, 


see?  This  fever  can  strike  anybody 
any  time. 

The  penny-ante  player  is  more 
the  subject  of  this  article.  We  ask 
the  question,  "Why  do  honest  peo- 
ple gamble?"  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  real  amateur  is  an  honest, 
hard-working  fellow  who  gets  a 
little  bang  out  of  poker  for  a 
penny  or  bridge  for  a  tenth,  and 
maybe  is  sinking  two  bucks  on 
Nashua  to  win  the  feature  mile 
and  a  half.  Why  does  the  amateur 
gamble?  Unless  I  miss  my  guess, 
he  gambles  for  the  "fun"  of  it. 
Thus  he  is  in  the  same  category  as 
the  moderate  social  drinker. 

Since  most  of  the  anti-gambling 
arguments  are  geared  to  the  pro 
and  the  addict,  the  penny-ante 
player  is  not  really  convinced  by 
them  at  all.  He  thinks  you  are 
talking  about  somebody  else. 

You  can  point  out  the  danger  to 
this  amateur.  You  can  say,  "Look, 
wouldn't  you  rather  have  your  son  j 
spend  an  afternoon  with  the  Boy  j 
Scouts  than  plugging  away  at  a  I 
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pin-ball  machine?  Well,  God 
would  rather  have  you  spend  your 
time  gardening  than  at  the  poker 
table." 

Penny-ante  player  replies,  "I 
work  hard  all  week.  I  give  to  the 
church.  My  boy  is  in  the  Scouts. 
Once  a  week  I  like  to  get  together 
with  the  boys  for  some  harmless 
fellowship.  So  get  off  my  back!" 

You  can  suggest  that  his  person- 
ality will  suffer,  or  he  will  tend  to 
rely  less  on  God  and  more  on  the 
odds.  But  you  can't  convince  him 
that  he'll  get  the  fever  any  more 
than  a  doctor  might  convince  a 
smoker  that  he  might  be  the  one 
to  get  cancer. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  an- 
swer is  akin  to  that  given  for 
drinking — there  is  no  rule.  You 
must  decide  for  yourself  using 
Christ  for  your  guide. 

What  would  he  do  in  your  situ- 
ation? What  is  the  principle  of 
love  here? 

Well,  first  of  all,  look  around 
you.  Do  any  of  your  friends  have 
the  fever?  Then  look  at  your  ac- 
tions in  terms  of  your  helpfulness 
to  them  and  your  witness  in  the 
community.  Not  only  must  you 
take  your  friend  into  considera- 
tion, but  you  should  give  hard 
thought  to  the  example  your  gam- 
bling creates  in  your  children  and 
in  your  home.  Again,  the  principle 
is  not,  "What  do  I  like  to  do?"  The 
principle  is,  "What  would  Christ 
have  me  do?" 

Look  back  at  the  lesson  on 
drinking.  Which  arguments  for  or 
against  drinking  would  also  apply 
to  gambling?  What  things  do  the 
amateur  gambler  and  the  moder- 
ate social  drinker  have  in  com- 
mon? 
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Once  you  have  made  your 
decision  on  gambling  as  an  in- 
dividual, you  are  confronted  with 
a  larger  choice  as  a  Christian  citi- 
zen. When  you  get  out  of  the  serv- 
ice, you  may  join  a  veterans' 
organization.  You  ought  to  think 
in  advance  about  your  attitude 
toward  car  raffles,  charity  games, 
etc. 

More  important  than  that,  how 
will  you  vote  on  legalized  gam- 
bling? Charitable  gambling  has  to 
be  faced  on  a  different  plane  than 
personal  gambling.  After  all,  I 
may  decide  against  gambling  be- 
cause of  the  harm  it  does  me,  my 
friends,  or  my  family;  but  how 
can  I  vote  against  Bingo  when  it 
aids  crippled  children,  builds 
schools,  and  runs  churches?  This 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  hottest 
issues  you  will  face  as  a  returning 
serviceman  or  as  a  citizen  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

The  church  in  New  Jersey 
made  $250,000.00  on  Bingo  last 
year.  A  church  official  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "Bingo  is  a  harmless 
fund-raising  activity  in  the  house 
of  God.  To  interfere  with  it  is  a 
Gestapo  or  NKVD  tactic." 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  to 
consider  as  you  make  your  deci- 
sion: 

1.  What  does  it  do  to  my  decision 
not  to  gamble  personally?  If  gam- 
bling is  good  for  the  church,  why 
isn't  it  good  for  me? 

2.  What  does  it  do  to  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  non-chari- 
table lotteries  and  games.  Any 
police  chief  will  tell  you  that  of- 
ficers get  cynical  about  enforcing 
all  gambling  laws  when  we  make 
some  gambling  legal. 

3.  What  about  Christian  steward- 
ship? My  time,  my  talent,  and  my 


money  is  a  trust  from  God.  There- 
fore, I  give  Him  a  regular  portion 
of  all.  That's  stewardship.  But 
Bingo  undercuts  this  by  promising 
to  give  me  a  thrill  while  con- 
tributing and  perhaps  even  re- 
warding me  beyond  my  wildest 
dreams.  Pretty  soon  I  won't  sacri- 
fice at  all  for  God.  I  want  to  be  a 
painless  giver.  The  cross  becomes 
a  dollar  mark.  What  about  this? 

But  let  us  turn  back  to  Christ 
himself.  What  would  he  do? 
Would  he  cleanse  the  temple 
again  this  time  of  hired  pros, 
neurotic  players,  and  complacent 
ministers?  I  wonder  what  he 
would  say  about  gambling  in  gen- 
eral. He  said  a  lot  about  money 
and  wages  and  talents.  He  felt 
very  strongly  that  a  person's  atti- 
tude toward  money  conditioned 
his  attitude  toward  God.  He  never 
in  his  life  condoned  the  some- 
thing-for-nothing  philosophy. 

Whether  or  not  it  affects  you, 
this  is  the  underlying  principle  of 
gambling — something  for  nothing. 
With  no  skill,  no  experience,  and 
no  honest  sweat,  I  can  make  a  kill- 
ing. The  church,  with  no  work  and 
no  sacrifice,  can  make  its  budget. 
The  veterans'  organization  with 
no  expenditure  of  effort,  can  raise 
its  boys'  fund.  Can  you  doubt 
what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  toward  this  today? 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  gambling  as  we  know  it        n 
today    found    anywhere    in    the        p| 
Bible?    Does    the    Bible    support         . 
betting   on   horse    races,    bingo, 
football    pools,    poker,    pitching 
pennies,    playing    marbles    for 
keeps? 

2.  Are    there    different    kinds        £ 
and  degrees  of  gambling  so  that 
some  is  bad  for  Christians  and 
some  is  good  for  them?  Ll 

3.  What  is  basically  wrong 
with  the  idea  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing?  £ 

4.  Does      making      gambling 
legal  solve  all  the  problems  con-        £ 
cerning  it?  t 

5.  What     about     the     saying, 
"People  are  going  to  gamble  any-        L 
way;  so  the  state  or  the  church         i 
might  as  well  get  its  cut." 


There  is  only  one  kind  of  gam-       Mj 
ble  which  Jesus  advised.  That  was        » » 
the  gamble  of  life,  in  which  you  !      n 
throw  everything  you  have  on  the  ■      0 
table,  your  ability,  your  reputa-  :      u 
tion,  your  family,  your  all,  and  bet        f) 
it  that  there  is   a  loving  Father 
who  cares  about  you  and  who  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  make  ; 
you  a  member  of  his  family  once        D 
more.    Don't    disappoint   him    in 
your  choices. 


TRUTHS  ABOUT  GAMBLING 

If  you  say  that  you  are  a  Christian  when  you  are  a  dice  player, 
you  say  you  are  what  you  are  not,  because  you  are  a  partner  with 
the  world. 

— Tertullian 

and    teaches    us    a    habit    of 


Gaming    corrupts    our    dispositions 
hostility  against  all  mankind. 


-Thomas  Jefferson 
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For  the  week  beginning  August  21 


Richard  R.  Gilbert 


Why  Do  People  Steal? 

Aims  for  this  Program 

1 .  To  take  a  better  look  at  various  kinds  of  stealing. 

2.  To  check  on  the  reasons  why  people,  very  often  respectable  peo- 
ple, do  steal. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Exodus  20:15;  Romans  13:9; 
Matthew  29:18;  Mark  10:19 


Have  you  ever  stolen?  I  don't 
mean  in  childhood,  but  I  mean  in 
recent  years  when  you  knew  bet- 
ter. Before  you  say  "No,"  check 
these  types  of  theft: 

1.  Money  you  borrowed  and 
didn't  return. 

2.  Property  you  damaged  and 
didn't  pay  for. 

3.  A  fender  you  dented  but 
didn't  own  up  to. 

4.  Government  issue  you  stuffed 
in  the  bag  when  somebody 
wasn't  looking. 

5.  Money  you  stole  from  Uncle 
Sam  by  padding  deductions 
and  overlooking  income. 

6.  That  time  you  cheated  in 
cards. 

7.  Overseas  when  you  'liber- 
ated" some  cameras,  pistols, 
or  perfume. 

This  list  could  be  drawn  out 
indefinitely,  but  my  guess  is  that 
something  on  there  hit  you.  If  you 
still  say  you  never  stole,  go  take 
the  lie  detector  test.  If  you're 
telling  the  truth,  go  see  the  chap- 
lain; your  pride  is  showing. 

Perhaps  this  helps  us  under- 
stand^ why  we  get  so  fascinated 
with  "Dragnet"  or  the  press  ac- 
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count  of  a  new  robbery.  While  I 
am  writing  this,  everybody  is  talk- 
ing about  the  Chase  Bank  job — 
$305,000.00  in  cold  cash,  largest 
cash  haul  ever  made  from  a  bank. 
Why  do  we  show  such  interest? 
Because  there  is  something  of  the 
thief  in  each  one  of  us.  But  don't 
be  surprised.  If  there  weren't,  no 
thief  would  ever  be  caught.  It  is 
true  that  it  takes  a  crook  (small 
size )  to  catch  a  crook  ( king  size ) . 
What  are  the  things  that  make  us 
steal  as  individuals?  Start  with 
this  list  and  add  on  a  few  of  your 
own. 

1.  We  want  the  goods  without 
the  sweat.  It  is  a  whole  lot  easier 
to  take  something  than  to  work  for 
it.  You  and  I  live  in  a  generation 
that  looks  for  shortcuts.  The  big 
crook  is  often  the  respected  busi- 
nessman. We  read  of  men  who 
make  millions  without  turning  a 
hand.  We  ask  ourselves,  "Are  you 
going  to  be  a  square  when  every- 
body else   is   playing   it   smart?" 

2.  The  love  of  money  and  what 
money  can  buy  is  like  a  monster 
inside  us,  just  looking  for  oppor- 
tunities to  burst  forth  in  greedy 
fury.  It  is  greed  plus  opportunity 


that  equals  theft.  Maybe  you  have 
never  been  in  a  position  where 
you  forced  great  temptation  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  your 
crime  would  go  unnoticed.  Would 
you  take  a  large  amount  of  money 
if  you  knew  you  wouldn't  get 
caught?  Tell  that  to  the  "money 
monster"  in  your  breast  and  feel 
him  rumble  within. 

3.  Some  people  steal  for  the 
thrill  of  it.  This  is  especially  true 
of  young  people  who  are  looking 
for  high  adventure.  This  is  why 
more  cars  are  stolen  by  teen-agers 
than  by  all  the  other  age  groups 
put  together.  Can  you  remember 
taking  anything  for  the  excite- 
ment, the  drama  of  wit,  the  thrill 
of  the  chase?  That's  a  dangerous 
brew. 

4.  Some  people  steal  because 
they  are  mentally  ill  or  disturbed. 
In  fact,  to  steal  consistently  is  a 
sign  of  poor  mental  health.  It  is  a 
throwback  to  the  immaturity  of 
childhood  when  we  really  be- 
lieved, "What  is  mine  is  mine,  and 
what  is  yours  is  mine."  In  most  ad- 
vanced stages  it  becomes  a  com- 
pulsion, kleptomania,  and  the  vic- 
tim feels  he  must  steal  just  as  he 
feels  he  must  eat. 

5.  Some  of  us  steal  because  of 
despair.  Shortly  after  the  $305,- 
000.00  robbery,  a  pathetic  thing 
happened.  A  teen-ager  entered  a 
bank,  pulled  a  toy  gun,  and  ran 
out  with  a  large  haul— $35.00. 
After  a  brief  chase  he  was  cap- 
tured. He  revealed  that  he  stole 
because  he  was  unable  to  get  a 
job  and  unwilling  to  return  home 
after  all  his  talk  about  being  self- 
supporting.  His  pride  wouldn't  let 
him  return  home.  Things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  Finally,  in  de- 


spair,  he   turned    to   stealing    as 
being  the  easiest  way  out. 

In  this  day  of  easy  charge  ac- 
counts and  time  payments,  many 
of  us  get  in  over  our  heads.  Every- 
one is  calling  for  his  money.  We 
get  desperate,  then  panicky,  and 
finally  we  take  something  not 
ours.  These  are  the  pathetic  cases 
because  they  could  have  been 
avoided  with  a  little  sacrifice,  and 
a  little  planning. 

6.  The  show-off.  He  steals  to 
put  up  a  front.  He  wants  all  the 
wonderful  things  money  can  buy 
so  that  he  can  show  his  friends 
what  a  big  man  he  is.  Unable  to 
get  it  the  honest  way,  he  turns  to 
stealing. 

We  see  then  that  stealing  has 
many  motives — pride,  laziness, 
greed,  egoism,  despair,  cynicism, 
mental  illness.  Before  we  leave 
this,  let  us  look  at  two  more  sides 
of  stealing.  One,  stealing  from 
groups;  the  other,  stealing  from 
ourselves. 

The  most  famous  thief  in  this 
category  ( stealing  by  groups )  was 
Robin  Hood.  This  involved  three 
groups.  Steal  from  the  rich  ( group 
1 ) ,  give  to  the  poor  ( group  2), 
and  reserve  a  healthy  cut  for  the  j 
jolly  band  ( group  3 ) .  Now  what 
makes  this  appear  so  benevolent 
is  the  fact  that  group  1  is  so  cruel, 
group  2  is  so  needy,  and  group  3 
is  so  loyal. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  go- 1 
ing  on  for  thousands  of  years.  At  | 
first  blush,  it  sounds  benevolent, 
just  as  does  gambling  for  charity. 
One  big  trouble  is  that  group  2, ; 
the  poor,  seems  to  get  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  every  time. 

The  best  examples  of  this  in  re-  j 
cent  years  are  the  great  charity  \ 
swindles  in  the  United  States.  One  \ 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  about  the  idea,  "If  I 
don't  steal  it,  someone  will  throw- 
it  away?" 

2.  Do  most  people  steal  be- 
cause they  actually  need  what 
the  other  fellow  has? 

3.  The  basic  idea  behind  Robin 
Hood  was  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  What  about  this  idea 
for  the  Christian? 

4.  Just  how  is  the  act  changed 
and  made  better  by  calling  it 
"swiping,"  "confiscating,"  "ap- 
propriating," or  "scrounging?" 

5.  How  do  you  go  about  steal- 
ing another's  reputation  and 
character? 


|  organization  collected  a  million 
|  dollars  for  disabled  veterans.  But 
)  only  $30,000.00  ever  got  to  hospi- 
tal cases.  The  other  $970,000.00 
j  went  to  "overhead."  Naturally  this 
|  has  made  it  a  good  deal  more  diffi- 
|  cult  for  all  legitimate  charities. 
|  Frankly,  I  am  suspicious  of  all  the 
1  modern    Robin    Hoods.    "Hoods" 


they  are  but  that  is  about  all. 

Is  it  ever  right  to  steal  for  a 
good  cause?  What  if  everybody 
did?  This  goes  for  all  the 
"scrounge  artists"  who  would  steal 
whiskers  off  a  saint  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  outfit. 

The  other  kind  of  theft  is  steal- 
ing from  yourself.  Stealing  means 
taking  what  is  not  yours  and  using 
it  for  selfish  purposes.  I  know  a 
fellow  who  has  a  great  singing 
voice.  He  didn't  invent  it.  He  re- 
ceived it  as  a  trust  from  God.  But 
like  any  thief,  he  is  stealing  what 
is  not  his  by  refusing  to  use  that 
voice  for  others.  He  is  stealing 
from  God  by  not  using  the  talent 
that  God  entrusted  him. 

Do  you  know  people  who  do 
that?  And  you? 

The  greatest  crime,  though,  is 
to  steal  from  yourself  by  living  a 
life  that  is  robbed  of  meaning  and 
purpose.  The  only  way  to  set  this 
crime  right  is  to  go  before  the 
Judge  of  judges  and  return  what 
you  took — your  life.  Put  it  back 
in  his  hands  and  he  will  return  it 
full  of  power,  purpose,  and  useful- 
ness for  all  mankind. 


TRUTHS  ABOUT  STEALING 

No  people  is  wholly  civilized  where  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
stealing  an  office  and  stealing  a  purse. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 


Little  thieves  are  hanged  by  the  neck,  great  thieves  by  the  purse. 

— Dutch  proverb 
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For  the  week  beginning  August  28 


Richard  R.  Gilbert 


Why  Are  We  So  Selfish? 

Aims  for  this  Program 

1 .   To  try  to  understand  our  common  selfishness  better. 
i  2.  To  see  if  there  is  anything  that  we,  as  Christians,  can  do  about  it. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Matthew  16:24:  Romans  12:3 


There  is  an  old  fable  that  con- 
trasts heaven  and  hell.  It  says  that 
the  people  in  both  heaven  and 
hell  seem  to  be  exactly  alike  and 
in  the  same  condition.  Curiously 
enough,  everyone  has  long  spoons 
tied  to  his  arms.  These  spoons  are 
for  the  purpose  of  eating,  but 
they  are  so  long  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  put  the  spoon 
into  his  own  mouth.  Everywhere, 
in  both  heaven  and  hell,  you  see 
ample  food,  but  there  is  one  big 
difference:  In  hell,  all  are  starv- 
ing; in  heaven,  all  are  well  fed. 

The  moral  is  not  necessarily  that 
fat  people  go  to  heaven.  It  teaches 
us  that  in  hell  no  one  will  help 
another,  but  in  heaven  each  one 
is  glad  to  serve  the  other.  What 
happened,  of  course,  is  that  no 
one  in  hell  feeds  anyone  else,  as 
each  is  too  busy  trying  to  get 
those  long  spoons  into  his  own 
mouth.  In  heaven,  everyone  went 
around  using  his  spoon  to  feed 
another  person. 

Why  are  we  so  selfish?  That  is 
such  a  basic  question  we  could 
easily  answer  just  because  we  are 
— that's  all.  It  is  human  nature. 
But,  how  are  we  to  understand  our 
selfishness,  and  what  are  we  to  do 
about  it? 


A  most  refreshing  book  I  have 
read  lately  is  one  called  My  Dear 
Ego  by  Fred  Kunkel.  Before  I 
read  this,  I  had  the  idea  that  all 
psychiatrists  were  "psycho"  them- 
selves. This  one,  Dr.  Kunkel, 
helped  me  to  understand  my  self- 
ishness. He  sees  that  four  types  of 
selfishness  are  egoism.  He  calls 
them  the  star,  the  bully,  the  cling- 
ing vine,  and  the  turtle.  I  found 
a  little  of  myself  in  each  one  of 
them.  Try  your  luck. 

The  star:  This  fellow  is  a  lime- 
lighter,  a  show-off,  the  actor.  All 
he  wants  is  the  approval  of  ap- 
plause. What  he  dreads  is  ridicule. 
His  ego  suffers  most  when  some- 
one else  gets  the  attention,  and 
he  gets  neglect.  In  the  Army,  he 
might  very  well  walk  the  ranks 
simply  for  the  glory. 

The  bully:  Just  as  the  name  im- 
plies, he  likes  to  dominate  other 
people.  His  ego  demands  tiiat  peo- 
ple depend  on  him  for  advice, 
strength,  and  leadership.  In  the 
Army  he  covets  a  stripe  or  a  bar 
for  the  sheer  power  it  gives  him 
over  his  fellow  soldiers.  His  dog- 
house comes  when  someone  else 
bullies  him. 

The  clinging  vine:  This  person 
is  just  as  selfish  but  not  as  ob- 
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'  viously  so  as  the  ones  above.  He 
1  wants  protection  and  security.  In 
9  the  Army  he  is  apt  to  be  a  thirty- 
I  year  man  who  is  content  to  stay 
1  in  the  ranks  solely  because  of  the 
i  protection  it  offers.  He  attaches 
•  himself  to  some  bully  and  com- 
plains about  how  tough  he  has  it. 
I  His  ego  is  fed  when  he  gets  sym- 
I  pathy.  His  world  falls  apart  when 
I  he  finds  himself  on  his  own  with- 
!  out  anybody  to  cling  to. 

The  turtle:  He  is  another  quietly 
I  selfish  person.  He  got  burned 
I  once,  and  he  has  crawled  into  his 
I  shell  for  good.  His  happiness 
j  comes  from  being  let  alone.  He  is 
I  afraid  to  stick  his  head  out  for 
I  fear  that  someone  will  excel  him 
I  in  something.  He  always  says, 
j  "I've  just  got  no  talent."  He  fears 
i  competing  with  the  crowd. 
;  Now,  the  strange  thing  about 
j  these  four  types  of  selfishness — 
j  star,  bully,  clinging  vine,  and 
I  turtle — is  that  they  sow  the  seeds 
I  of  their  own  defeat.  Their  ego 
|  brings  about  the  things  they  fear 
I  most.  For  example,  the  star  is  such 
I  a  glory  hound  that  the  people  get 
I  wise  to  him  and  ridicule  him,  giv- 
I  ing  their  applause  to  another.  The 
I  bully  gets  so  tyrannical  that  vic- 
1  tims  run  to  a  stronger  man  who 
I  then  bullies  the  bully.  The  cling- 
1  ing  vine  makes  such  a  nuisance  of 
'  himself  that  his  protector  leaves 
him  high  and  dry.  The  turtle  wants 
to  be  left  alone  when  people  de- 
:  light  in  luring  him  out  of  his  hard 
:  shell  to  puncture  his  ego. 

Do  you  see  yourself  in  any  of 

I  these  pictures?  Do  you  see  now 

that  the  fellow  who  volunteers  for 

I  extra  duty  may  be  swelling  his  ego 

just   as   much   as   the   outwardly 

I  selfish  fellow  who  thinks  only  of 

his  next  three-day  pass?  The  quiet 
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"humble"  fellow  may  be  just  as 
selfish  in  his  martyred  way  as  the 
boy  who  chants,  "Get  them  before 
they  get  you."  The  patient  ser- 
geant who  lets  his  men  eat  first 
may  be  grandstanding  more  than 
the  limelighter.  Look  at  yourself 
and  try  to  figure  out  your  type  of 
selfishness.  We're  all  selfish.  What 
can  we  do  about  it? 

When  you  start  looking  for  a 
cure  for  selfishness,  you  find  that 
the  field  narrows.  If  you  want  to 
find  "positive  thinking,"  "power 
plus,"  or  personality,  you  can  get 
plenty  of  help.  But  the  church  has 
the  market  almost  cornered  when 
selfishness  is  under  discussion. 

The  reason  may  lie  in  the  amaz- 
ing claim  the  church  makes: 
Through  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  selfishness 
can  be  cured.  This  claim  sounds 
silly  to  many  people.  Yet  the 
church  goes  on  to  insist  that  the 
person  who  selfishly  tries  hard  for 
happiness  will  fail,  but  the  per- 
son who  unselfishly  sacrifices  will 
end  up  with  happiness.  Try  ap- 
plying this  to  the  four  categories 
of  ego.  See  where  there  is  selfish- 
ness, and  where  it  gets  you.  What 
would  happen  if  the  reverse  were 
true? 

How  then  do  you  find  happiness 
through  sacrifice?  The  answer  is 
Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  the  only  an- 
swer to  self -centered  living.  Only 
when  self-centered  living  is  re- 
placed with  Christ-centered  liv- 
ing will  life  become  what  God 
meant  it  to  be. 

How  do  we  effect  this  ex- 
change? Try  these  three  simple 
steps. 

A.  Admit  your  selfishness.  Face 
the  fact  that  without  the  help  of 


God  you  will  never  break  with 
the  self. 

B.  Believe  in  Christ.  Say,  "I  am 
willing  to  give  Christ  the  rest  of 
my  life  to  live  in  a  daily  relation- 
ship of  love  and  obedience." 

C.  Crucify  selfishness  with 
Christ.  I  don't  fully  understand 
the  Cross,  and  neither  do  you.  But 
this  I  know.  I  can't  think  of  the 
Son  of  God  hanging  there  without 
feeling  a  nail  pierce  my  own  self- 
ishness. 

Think  about  it  for  a  moment. 
His  greatest  suffering  was  not 
physical.  It  was  spiritual.  No- 
body, not  even  his  friends,  under- 
stood why  he  had  to  suffer  and 
die.  That's  his  greatest  suffering 
today — that  nobody  understands. 

He  died  to  kill  selfishness  and  to 
show  that  loving  sacrifice  is  the 
only  way  the  world  can  run  hap- 
pily. When  you  understand  that; 
when  you  let  him  have  control  of 
your  life  to  demonstrate  it,  you 
die  to  selfishness.  You  see  your- 
self as  one  who  takes  up  his  cross 
daily  and  lives  for  others. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  the 
self  once  crucified  is  forever  dead. 
The  self  has  as  many  lives  as  there 
are  days  left  for  you.  That  means 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  marks  does  selfish- 
ness leave  on  the  character  of  a 
person? 

2.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"enlightened  self-interest,"  how 
does  it  differ  from  selfishness? 

3.  Where  did  we  get  the  idea 
that  Christians  ought  to  be  un- 
selfish? Can  you  prove  it  from 
Scripture? 

4.  If  it  is  our  primary  job  to 
look  after  "A-number-one"  and 
those  who  depend  upon  us,  why 
should  we  be  criticized  for  being 
selfish?  How  can  we  get  ahead 
without  being? 


that  you  must  die  to  the  old  pride 
each  day,  and  daily  rise  to  service. 
This  demands  daily  prayer,  daily 
Bible  reading,  and.  daily  forgive- 
ness. Are  you  willing  to  let  him 
flow  through  you  and  through  you 
to  others?  He  wants  to.  Why  not 
let  God  see  what  great  work  he 
can  do  through  you?  Once  he  takes 
over  the  center  stage  from  your 
self,  he  will  direct  your  life  in  the 
radiant,  happy,  and  purposeful 
way  he  always  meant  to. 


GIVING  IS  LIVING 

A  true  Christian  cannot  give  part  of  himself  to  Christ  and  keep 
back  the  rest.  True  religion  is  not  part  of  life,  but  the  all.  St.  Paul 
put  it  simply,  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ."  Giving  is  living.  There  is 
the  familiar  illustration  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Galilean  lake  would  be  as  foul  as  the  Dead  Sea  if  it  gave  not  off 
the  Jordan  it  receives. .  .  . 

When  we  give,  we  live — we  live  life  at  its  best,  and  through  our 
gifts  our  influence  lives  on  hereafter. 

— Bishop  Dana  Dawson 
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Johnnie,  aged  4,  appeared  at 
his  father's  study  door  clasping  in 
his  hands  a  forlorn-looking  chick 
which  had  strayed  from  a  neigh- 
bor's brooder. 

"John,"  said  his  father  sternly, 
"take  that  chicken  back  to  its 
mother." 

"It  hasn't  got  a  mother,"  an- 
swered John. 

"Well,  take  it  back  to  its  father," 
said  the  boy's  parent,  determined 
to  maintain  authority. 

"It  hasn't  got  a  father,  either," 
said  Johnnie.  "It  hasn't  got  any- 
thing but  an  old  lamp." 

— The  Watchman-Examiner 
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"Regular  life  of  the  party,  weren't  you?' 
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A  visitor  in  arid,  wind-swept 
western  Kansas  was  commenting 
unfavorably  on  the  country  to  a 
native.  "Doesn't  it  ever  rain  here?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  Kansan  replied 
seriously.  "Last  week  they  had  a 
nice  rain  over  northeast  of  here 
about  15  miles.  But  I  was  busy 
and  couldn't  go." 

The  lady  of  the  house  sum- 
moned a  TV  serviceman  to  fix  the 
set.  Spreading  out  his  tools,  the 
repairman  inquired,  "What  seems 
to  be  the  trouble?" 

Replied  the  little  woman:  "Well, 
for  one  thing,  all  the  programs  are 
lousy." 
— United  Mine  Workers  Journal 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  town  in  the 
Deep  South,  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  decided  to 
bring  a  little  sunshine  into  the 
state  prison  by  writing  cheery  let- 
ters to  the  inmates.  One  lady 
didn't  quite  know  how  to  go  about 
addressing  a  man  she  knew  only 
by  a  string  of  numbers.  But  final- 
ly she  achieved  what  she  happily 
believed  to  be  a  measure  of 
friendliness:  "Dear  688395,"  she 
wrote.  "May  I  call  you  688?" 

— Crustene  Courier 

A  recent  ad  in  a  Swiss  paper 
read:  "Wanted,  a  wife  who  is  not 
as  smart  as  I  am,  but  smart  enough 
to  make  me  feel  smarter  than  I 
am." 

Up  to  now  there  have  been  no 
replies. 

—Welthild 


O  Master,  Who  in  Days  of  Youth 

0  Master,  who  in  days  of  youth 
Didst  walk  the  path  of  light  and  truth, 
Keep  thou  our  feet  upon  the  way 
That  leads  to  everlasting  day. 

Help  us  in  days  of  youth  to  see 
Visions  of  what  our  lives  may  be; 
One  fellowship  in  Christ  our  aim, 
Our  joy  to  magnify  thy  Name. 

0  thou,  who  from  thy  youth  didst  prove 
The  highest  law  of  life  is  love, 
Fill  thou  our  hearts  with  love  divine, 
And  through  our  lives  forever  shine. 


This  hymn,  written  by  H.  Glen  Lanier,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Thomasville,  N.C.,  won  first  prize  in  the  hymn  contest 
sponsored  recently  by  the  Hymn  Society  of  America  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement.  From  "Five  New 
Hymns  for  Youth  by  Youth."  Copyright  1955  by  the  Hymn  So- 
ciety of  A  merica.  Used  by  permission. 
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